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HOW KATE WAS DARED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS,” ETO., ETC, 


“IT won't be teased——” 

* You’re half in love with——”’ 

«Now, Harry-——”’ 

** But you see——’ 

** Won’t you stop?’ emphatically. ‘*‘ Remem- 
ber, I give you warning.” 

The speakers were Kate Harcourt and her 
cousin, Harry Darlington, who had been brought 
up with Kate from childhood, and with whom, 
therefore, she was as intimate as with a brother. 
The subject of their conversation wai Reginald 
Vavasour, the great matrimonial prize of the 
season, who had just returned from a long visit 
to Europe, handsome, highly educated, with a 
large estate, and preceded by a reputation for 
exceptionable abilities. ‘‘ He has but to exert 
himself,” old men said, ‘‘ and he can be anything 
he pleases; make a mark in literature, lead the 
bar, get into Congress.’’ ‘‘Let him but throw 
his handkerchief,’ the dowagers declared, shak- 
ing their stately heads significantly, ‘and any 
girl, who isn’t a fool, will jump to pick it up,”’ 

Perhaps it was because she had overheard this 
last remark, that Kate treated Vavasour with 
such supreme indifference. Perbaps there were 
ether reasons. Vavasour was reserved, some 
said haughty; and this reserve was misunder- 
stood. Kate, for one, misunderstood it. ‘He 
is always remembering that the Vavasours fought 
against Saladin with Richard Coeur de. Lion; as 
if other people hadn’t ancestors also: as if any- 
body ought to boast of such things in this coun- 
try, where we're all equals.’’ But the truth was, 
that Vavasour did not boast of his ancestry, and 
he avoided Kate, not because he was proud, but 
because he thought her a flirt. He as little 
understood her gay, sympathetic nature, that 
was fond of social triumphs and blossomed the 
brighter for them, as she comprehended him. 
Everybody else flattered Kate, but Vavasour 
never did. In her secret heart, she was piqued 
at this, though she would not own it. Harry 
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read her better than she @id herself. ‘‘ You are 
afraid of him,’”’ he had said to her, more than 
once, ‘‘ and that is the whole truth about it. I’m 
glad there’s somebody you're afraid of.”’ 

For this was not the first time that Harry had 
teased Kate about Vavasour. ‘‘ You're as in- 
disputably the brightest and handsomest girl 
here,” he said, ‘‘ as he is the most accomplished 
man of us all: and you two ought, in the eternal 
fitness of things, to be man and wife. I believe 
you love him, in your heart of hearts.” 

This was the conversation, that had been going 
on, one morning early, as Kate and Harry walked 
together in the grounds of the Hart Springs, 
where they were staying that summer. They 
had been sauntering down a thickly shaded path, 
with tall althea bushes on either side, that led 
to a little brook ; and on the edge of this brook 
they had paused ; while Harry went on teasing 
Kate, watching, mischievously, her color come 
and go, as she tapped the sward, impatiently, 
with her pretty little foot. 

Kate had borne it, for some time, good-humor- 
edly, but had turned on her persecutor at last, 
as we have seen, 

‘‘ Warning of: what?” said Harry, coolly, in 
answer to her threat. 

Kate, for reply, stooped down, and holding 
back her delicate muslin dress with one har ¢, 
scooped a handful of water half up in the 
other, 

‘*You know what I mean well enough,” she 
said, without looking around, playing with her 
hand in the brook, meantime, 

“Dol? Well,” and he laughed, saucily, «I 
dare you !”’ 

Now Harry knew that Kate was not to he 
dared. Moreover, at that moment he had cauglit 
sight of Vavasour, coming down the althea path, 
and already so close, that, if Harry but stepped 
aside, the shower-bath would fall on the intruder, 
unless, ingeed, Kate should see Vavasour in-time, , 
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which, from the spot where she stood, and her 
position, for her back was turned, was not likely. 

The temptation was irresistible. ‘‘ What capi- 
tal fun it would be,” said Harry to himself. 
Then, «finding that Kate hesitated, for,- though 
sometimes saucy, she was not a hoyden, he re- 
peated his challenge. 

«I dare you, I say,” he cried, mockingly. 

“Do you?” answered Kate. ‘+ Well, there—’’ 

As Kate spoke she rose from her stooping pos- 
ture, and, turning quickly around, her face full 
of merry mischief, she flung the water impetu- 
ously at Harry. 

But Harry had sprung aside, laughing slyly, 


just at this juncture. To her dismay, therefore, } 


Kate saw the water go splash into Vavasour’s 

face. 

“T beg your pardon, Vavasour,”’ said Harry, 
mockingly bowing. ‘That compliment was in- 
tended for me: TI don’t see what right you have 
to monopolize it.” 

Poor Kate! If it had been anybody else than 
Vavasour, she would not have felt so mortified. 
Her cheek burned like fire. She would have 
welcomed an earthquake, at that moment, if it 
would only have swallowed her up from sight. 

Vavasour was equal to the occasion, however. 
He was ignorant, indeed, of what had gone be- 

_fore ; but he suspected, at once, it was some mis- 

chief of Harry’s. His only thought was to spare 

Kate. 

‘«‘ Anything from Miss Harcourt is an honor,” 
he said, bowing low to her, and wiping his face, 
as if what had happened was the most natural 
thing in the world, “ but this is partieularly re- 
freshing on so hot a morning.” 

** You take it coolly,” said Harry, now laugh- 
ing outright, 

4+ What—having cold water thrown on one by 
a lady?’ answered Vavasour, gayly, joining in 
the laugh. “ How else should one take it?” 

‘Oh, Mr. Vavasour,” cried Kate. ‘I didn’t 
- mean to——’’ 

She.stopped short, blushing more intensely 
than ever, for she found she was saying more 
than. she ought, considering the double meaning 
of hig words, 

' «Tt is the natural privilege of the sex to serve 
: us so,”’ continued Vavasour, coming to the relief 
. of Kate’a-embarrassment; ‘‘and Miss Harcourt 

is right in exercising it, hit or miss even—as to- 

. day. “Thanks !’’ 

He .bowed with such a mirth-provoking air, 
that they all laughed, even Kate, though she a 
little nervously. 

‘As Harry declared, afterwards, confidentially, 

ubaKate, “ Nuver was a thing more neatly done. 





Many a fellow would have quarreled with me: 
I deserved that he should; but I couldn't help 
dodging, you see. He is worth all the rest of us 
together, cousin mine,” 

Kate seemed to think so also, for, from that 
morning, she no longer avc*ded Vavasour. The 
first time, indeed, that they met, she was strangely 
shy; and she took herself seriously to task for 
it, in her chamber, afterward. 

‘«T was a little fool,” she said. ‘I wonder if 
he saw it: he’d despise me if he did.” But this 
very shyness, for he did see it, attracted Vava- 
sour. He discovered, he thought, that Kate was 
not the heartless coquette he had fancied, but 
that she had all the sensitiveness of the truest 
woman. Then how bewitchingly lovely her 
blushes made her look! That modest, half-steal- 
thy glance up at him, from those fathomless 
eyes, how it thrilled him through and through ! 

Before this event, he had not permitted him- 
self to see Kate’s good qualities; but now that 
was all past; and, day by day, she grew even 
more fascinating, her intellect brightening and 
kindling, as it were, in response to his own. 

She came out now as her real self. She let 
herself be natural, and was infinitely charming 
in consequence. Heretofore, the example of her 
gay set, her natural high spirits, and the adula- 
tion that surrounded her, had fostered her vanity, 
and made her do many things, that, in her cooler 
moments, she had even then regretted. But 
henceforth she shone in her true colors. Her 
really noble character developed more and more. 
Her frivolities, her .coquetries, all her little 
weaknesses, fell off from her, as the outward 
husk of coarser leaves drops away from a rose, 
when it blossoms. Love, too, for love had come, 
softened and sanctified her wonderfully, as it 
does all to whom it comes in its first freshness 
and purity. Befure the summer was over, the 
engagement of Vavasour to Kate was an ac- 
knowledged fact ; and a happier bride-elect never 
was than the once saucy belle; nor a prouder 
man than the expectant bridegroom. 

The dowagers, at least those who had daugh- 
ters unmarried, were not so pleased. ‘I do be- 
lieve she threw that water on purpose,”’ said 
one, spitefully: “she and Harry had it all ar- 
ranged, depend on it.” ‘I always notice,” an- 
answered the one addressed, ‘‘ that those kind 
of girls play shy. Thank heaven! neither Ara- 
minta Jane, nor Angelina, would ever angle, in 
that way, or,” correcting herself, ‘in anyway, 
for any man.” 

But Vavasour knew, if nobody else did, that 
Kate had not manceuvred, and that it was for 
himself, and not for his wealth, that she loved 
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him. Every day, too, made this more evident. 


Kate was one who was hard to win, but who, } 


once won, gave up her whole soul. 

««T can’t understand how I misunderstood you 
so, at first,’’ said Vavasour, one beautiful night, 
as they sauntered together in the grounds. “I 
thought you frivolous, vain, heartless, everything 
almost that I disliked; ah! how can you for- 
give me?”’ 

‘« But I was unjust, too,’’ was the low answer, 
as Kate hung fondly on his arm. ‘I believed 
you to be haughty and self-opinionated—oh ! 
you don’t know the wicked things I said about 
you—and it was all because I wouldn’t let my- 
self know you as you really were.” 





only a few intimate friends being present. But, 
of course, Harry was there. It was Harry, who 
made the speech for the bridemaids, at the colla- 
tion after the ceremony. 

“The way to make a fellow propose, as you 
see,’ he said, in conclusion, ‘is first to throw 
cold water on him. It brought Vavasour to 
terms, and he was a hard subject, as we all 
know.” 

The joke was not new, as the readers of this 
story know; but everybody was in high spirits, 
and so it was greeted with laughter and applause. 
When this had subsided Harry fired his last 
shot. 

**But you see,”’ he said, “it isn’t every girl 


For answer, Vavasour stooped to the dear face, } that has the courage to do this: dear, tender- 
upturned to his own, in the dim starlight, and } hearted creatures, they don’t like to be too cruel 


kissed it. He was not sure that there were not 
tears in Kate’s eyes. 


Se eer oe 


to us; even Mrs. Vavasour, high-spirited and 
saucy as she was, had, as I happen to know, 


The wedding was in excellent taste, very quiet, |} TO BE DARED.” 
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CLARA B. 


HEATH, 





Brow, gentle West-wind, far and fast! 
But do not tell the world of this; 
My heart holds dearer one love-kiss, 

Than scores of fair words idly cast 

Around me by some flattering lip, 

That holds with mine no fellowship. 


A consciousness .nat with me lies 
The power to wake some sleeping good, 
Is better than the promised food 
Of fair impossibilities, 
That glitter on some height sublime, 
Where feet like mine could never climb. 


Let me but feel an inward sense 
Of. ownership in some great thought— 
Some beauty which no gold e’er bought ; 
It will be greater recompense 
Than all the praise that pen or tongue 
Has idly written, said, or sung. 
It is not what the world believes, 
But what we know that we can do, 
An d what we see and feel is true, 





That brings the help our soul receives; 
One sickens with its emptiness, 
The other blooms with every grace. 


A few there are, oh, Western wind! 
Give them your softest, sweetest kiss, 
Who do not think all things amiss 
Their own fair hands have failed to bind ; 
Who trust, sometimes, when sight is dm, 
And dream of depths they only skim. 


My heart is heavier, oftentimes, 
Than the wild rain of yester-eve; 
As fitful; yet I will not grieve, 
Or weave my sorrew in these rhymes ; 
For hopes, as well as fears, awake— 
The passing years both give and take. 


And, so, oh, West-wind! fast and far 
As. ye may roam this Summer's night, 
Your wings are scarcely half as light 
As some of my sweet fancies are ; 
And wheresee’er ye may have flown, 
The.r paths are brighter than your own. 





FORGIVE 


AND 


FORGET. 





BY EDWARD BANKER. 





Tuey say, who never suffer'd wrong, 
Tis easy to forget. 

But poisoned arrows rankle long, 
And worse, the deeper set. 


And others, it is nobler far 
Than even to forgive. 


But though the wound should heal, the scar 
Deforms us while we live. 


The beasts forget ; they only know 
The mill-round they have trod. 

But nobler man forgives, for lo! 
Forgiveness is of God. 
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BY DAISY 


VENTNOR. 





“Wuy, mamma, your wits must have gone 
wool-gaihering. I at the Kennedy's fancy ball, 
on Christmas-eve! What can I wear?” 

‘‘There’s your grandmother's crimson-satin 
petticoat, as genuine an antique as you coul.l 
find at any costumers. You will go as a lady of 
the last century, say in Queen Anne’s time.” 

Bettine clapped her hands. 

‘You dearest mamma!" she cried. ‘* Do you 
really think [ could go?’ 

‘*Mrs. Grier, since [ come to think of it, has 
a trunk full of old-fashioned dresses. I will just 
step over there, and consult her about it. Now, 
Bettine—I see it written on your face very 
plainly—why do you object to my going to so old 


Bettine toiling away, day after day, as a uaily 
governess! Really poor Mrs. Leigh must be for- 
given if, in the very keen vexation which her 
child’s troublesome constancy gave her, she 
wished, for a moment, that Paul Fortescue might 
remain at the other side of the world. 

‘* Very well,’’ said her mother, her tact warn- 
ing her to drop the subject. ‘I don’t see that 
going to this fancy ball with the Griers will 
make any vast difference. And I have a little 
money put away for a rainy day, which you shall 
have for shoes and gloves.”’ 

‘* And there goes nine o’clock,’’ cried Bettine, 
springing up from the stool in dismay. ‘‘ What 
will that awful Mrs. Williams say to me for being 





and kind a friend ?”* 


« Because,’ stammered Bettine, shame-faced- 
ly, ‘Tom Grier wants me to go to the Kennedy's 
with him, and, well, I don't want to accept too 


many favors from Tom, just now!” 

‘What has Tom been saying to you?” said 
Mrs. Leigh, anxiously. 

‘Only nonsense; at least, I hope so.” 


‘* Nonsense?’’ echoed Mrs. Leigh. ‘* And why 


should it be, dear? . Tom isa fine fellow, anl 
would make my little girl a very good-—”’ 

‘*Mamma!” A soft hand was laid on Mrs. 
Leigh's lips, and Bettine’s large, brown eyes 
filled with tears. ‘‘ Do you forget-—— Do you 
suppose I have forgotten Paul?’ The last wor | 
came out tremulously, accompanied by a burn- 
ing blush, which covered the girl’s face from the 
piquant, dimpled chin to the waves of chestnut- 
brown hair. Mrs. Leigh shook her head a little 
sorrowfully. 

‘« My dear, it is five years now, and you were 
both so young. Did you never think that Paul 
Fortescue might have seen a face which makes 
him forget this one?” and she kissed the rosy 
cheek as she spoke. 

“It may be so,” said Bettine, with a quiet 
determination, quite new to her mother. ‘ But 
Paul is Paul, always, to me!’’ 

Mrs. Leigh bit her lips. It did seem a little 
hard to have a fine, manly young fellow, the son 
of her old friend, and heir to a fortune in his own 
right, thrown over, because of a blue-eyed boy, 
who sailed away to the China seas years ago, and 
who, for aught they knew, might be dead. 

Living was so high, and times so hard, and 
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late? By-the-by, Ettie Grosvenor will come here 
for her lessons, to-morrow. You don’t mind? 
Mrs. Grosvenor said “he was expecting a guest, 
who would occupy the room in which Ettie 
usually recites, so I told her that the child could 
come here for two days. Good-by. Don’t you 
and Mrs. Grier ‘put your heads together’ over 
anything more than my dress.”’ 

Mrs. Leigh watchel the graceful figure out of 
sight, and then went up stairs to ransack trunks 
‘for the crimson satin petticoat. That, with a 
trifle of altering, here and tliere, she decided 
i would ‘‘do beautifully ;” and feeling quite elated 
at the prospect of sending her daughter out into 





really ‘‘ good society,’ Mrs. Leigh went down to 
; see Mrs. Grier. 
Bettine Leigh was the only child of a clergy- 
man, and the first years of her life had been 
‘happy. But her father’s parish had been a poor 


‘one, and he had eked out a narrow income by 


taking scholars to fit for college. And so, it fell 
out, that, one summer, when Bettine was barcly 
‘sixteen, Paul Fortescue came to the parsonage 
for a six month’s course of reading; and a cer- 
tain old story was acted over again that summer 
Paul was an orphan, and dependent upon a rich, 
crochetty uncle; and the tidings that his nephew 
had fallen in love with a poor clergyman’s daug)h- 
ter put the old gentleman in a fury when it 
reached his ears. So foolish Paul quarrcled 
with his bread-and-butter, (the dear, piquant fice 
of the rector’s little Bettine was dearer, to him 
than uncle Chauncey’s millions, ) and bidding his 
little love keep up her courage, he accepted a 








; small clerkship in a China firm, and.sailed «way 
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to the other side of the world, hoping to make 
his fortune among the Celestials. 

For a year, Paul’s letters came, and then they 
ceased suddenly. Mr. Leigh died, leaving very 
small provision for his wife and child; and, by 
the advice of her friends, Mrs. Leigh removed to 
Boston, where, in various ways, she eked out an 
income. Bettine got a handful of scholars, and 
her mother embroidered beautifully. She was 
fortunate in having kind friends who helped her ; 
so they got along, anxiously, sometimes, but still 
they managed to live. Through the Grier’s, Bet- 
tine had been bidden to the ball at the Ken- 
nedy’s, on Christmas-eve ; they were cousins, and 
Tom had given haughty Edith Kennedy no peace 
until she had left a card and an invitation for the 
little governess. 

Mrs. Leigh's consultation with Mrs. Grier did 
not transpire to Bettine; but a mysterious par- 
cel came in the evening, over which her mother 
smiled contentedly, and told Bettine she must 
ask no questions until she saw the grand result, 
Bettine was willing to wait; she had the pleas- 
ing excitement of an excursion to Washington 
street, to purchase long white gloves, four but- 
tons! the first she had ever possessed, and a 
marvelous pair of white-kid slippers, with tiny 
yellow heels, and great buckles, which nearly 
covered up her little feet. She was dubious about 
those buckles—two whole dollars additional did 
they cost; but hér mother said they were essen- 
tial, so she bought them with fear and trembling, 
and then went home to report her extravagance. 

Beitine dreamed of the ball and her myster- 
ious ball-dress all night, and had much ado to 
fix her attention upon the multiplication-table, 
when Ettie Grosvenor appeared after breakfast. 
Ettie was a droll little minx of ten years, very 
willful, veryp retty, and very bright; but Ettie’s 
mind was upon anything except her lessons on 
this particular day; of all topics, the child was 
full of Miss Kennedy’s ball. 

“’Cause mamma is going, you know, Miss 
Leigh, and my new cousin, who came last night. 
He's very tall, and very handsome. Mamma told 
papa that she guessed he’d come to see Miss Edith 
Kennedy. He met her somewhere in Europe. 
Mamma said it would ‘make a match.’ Does 
that mean zet married ?”’ 

«You never will learn your lesson unless you 
stop talking, Ettie. Seven times four are—how 
many ?”’ 

«« Twenty-one. 


Oh, how tiresome! Wait a 
minute——’ 

«‘ Béttine,”’ said her mother, “‘can you leave 
Fttie for a few moments? I want you to come 
in my rcom; your dress is done.” 


“Now, Ettie,”” said Bettine, springing up, 
gayly, ‘‘I know you won’t study while I am 
gone, even if I tell you to; sol give you leave to 
run about my room, and look at my things. 
Only be careful, and don’t break my silk-wind- 
ers,”’ with which laughing caution Bettine. 

Down went the multiplication-table ; and Miss 
sEttie began a tour of inspection around the 
entire room. It was Bettine’s own little sanc- 
tum, and full of little nick-nacks, boeks, shells, 
boxes of all descriptions. One box, a tiny thing 
on the mantel, in particular excited Ettie’s ad- 
miration. 

“T guess Miss Leigh won’t mind if I open it,’’ 
thought she. ‘How funny! There’s one box 
inside of another. What's this? Oh, such a 
cunning ring! Just fit me, I guess;’’ and over 
the chubby finger it went, without more ado. 

It was a curious ring, of old, very old-fashion ; 
two gold hands clasping a tiny ruby, set in sil- 
ver, and, inside, a ** posy,’’ as the old-time folk 
would call it. Ettie did not know that, how- 
ever, nor, indeed, was she likely to find it out, 
for, oh! horror of horrors! after admiring it 
sufficiently, when she bethought herself that it 
was time to take it off, and put it back, she fownd 
that her finger had swollen—she could not get it 
off again ! 

Poor Ettie tugged and tugged; matters only 
became worse. The joint of her fat finger grew 
redder and larger; no amount of pulling could 
get the luckless ring off. 

Should she tell Miss Leigh of her naughtiness, 
and beg to be forgiven, or would it be best to 
hide her hand behind her, and wear it home? 
It would surely come off by to-morrow, and then 
she could tell the whole story, and be forgiven. 

So the box was put back on the mantel, and 
Ettie safely in her seat, when Bettine came 
back. The small sinner twisted her handkerchief 
around the offending finger, and asked if the 
dress fitted. 

‘« Beautifully,” said Bettine, gayly. «Now, 
Ettie, for those sums. 1’m afraid that your head 
and mine are too full of the ball for arithmetic 
to be properly atrended to this morning.” 

But Ettie did her sums so well that Bettine 
was surprised ; and also, she refused to stay after 
lessons were over, and resisted the offer of a 
piece of cake—an act of Spartan-like denial 
which Bettine would not have been so much sur- 
prised at, vould she have looked at the poor little 
finger where her ring was hidden. 

*« By Jupiter!” quoth Tom Grier, that even- 
} ing, as he entered the little parlor, and ston 
} amazed at the radiant vision which smileil shyly 
«That's the most gorgeous dress 1 ever 








at him. 
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saw in my life. You shine Fanny down, en- 
tirely.’’ 

‘«‘ Nonsense,” said Bettine, with a sparkling 
glance over her shoulder. 

Tom may be forgiven for calling her a gorgeous 
little vision. Her chestnut hair was raised on a 
cushion at least six inches above her fair fore- 
head, powdered, and decorated with tiny bows 
of crimson and buff. Over the crimson-satin 
petticoat swept a stiff, yellow brocade; the quaint 
waist was trimmed with white lace ruffles, and 
knots of ribbon; and in the breast, Bettine's sole 
ornament, a crimson rose—a mate to those Tom 
carried in his hand. The long gloves and buckled 
slippers completed this costume. 

** It’s a success, then?’’ she said, executing a 
profound curtsy. 

Tom himself was very grand, in a costume of 
Louis Fifteenth’s day; and Mrs. Leigh saw the 
pair off, and came back into the dingy parlor, 
saying, ‘I wonder if he will speak to-night? I 
think I ean settle it with Bettine, after the first 
plunge.”’ 

To all intents and purposes, this was Bettine’s 
first ball ; and it burst upon her with a splendor 
which half bewildered her. The Kennedy's 
house was an elegant one; there, the costumes of 
all times and nations flashed brilliant'y before 
her ; the lights blazed down the marble stair-case, 
and inspiring music filled the air. Bettine made 
the rounds of the room twice, before she dared 
venture on a waltz. After that, however, the 
strange, unreal feeling began to wear off, and 
she found her wits again. 

‘*How beautiful Miss Kennedy is,”’ she said, 
to Tom, as they passed the golden-haired belle, 
dressed in all the magnificence which represents 
England’s Virgin Queen. 

“Yes; a trifle too statuesque to suit me, 
though,’’ said Tom, with an expressive glance at 
the little lady on hisarm. ‘‘That’s the fellow 
they say she’s engaged to—over there, by the 
door.”’ 

Bettine looked. At that distance all she dis- 
tinguished was a tall figure, in a cavalier’s dress 
of blue and silver, with nodding white plumes in 
his hat. She wasn’t very much interested in 
Miss Kennedy; but the thought did cross her 
mind that this must be Ettie’s ‘ rich cousin.”’ 

Bettine had plenty of partners, but, somehow, 
after the first keen enjoyment, a vague pain crept 
into her mind, as she danced and talked merry 
nonsense with her admirers. What did they all 


care about her, a little governess out for her first 
ball? 
half-envious thought. 
come home! 


Bettine was ashamed of herself for the 
Oh, if Paul would but 
And then an awful fear that she 





might never see his dear face again clutched at 
her heart, and she turned go pale that. her part- 
ner saw it, and begged to know what was the 
maiter. 

“* Nothing,”’ Bettine said. ‘I believe I must 
be tired. Oh, there’s Mr. Grier. Tom, won't 
you take me somewhere for an ice ?”’ 

Tom, in the seventh heaven, at this request, 
piloted her into the conservatory, where the lights 
were so subdued as to have almost the effect of 
moonlight. As they went inside the door, Miss 
Kennedy was coming out on the arm of the cava- 
lier in blue, and, somehow, his spurs caught in 
Bettine’s long train. She stumbled ; the gentle- 
man caught her just in time to save a fall. 

«A thousand pardons, madam ; are you hurt?’’ 
asked the stranger. 

Bettine looked up. Paul Fortescue’s blue eyes 
gleamed down at her with polite, distant cour- 
tesy, and as Tom hastily disclaimed her being 
injured, the cavalier offered his arm to Miss 
Kennedy, and passed on. 

Bettine fell into a chair, and shook from head 
to foot. She did not pause to think that the con- 
servatory was but dimly lighted; that her pow- 
dered hair and strange dress altered her ex- 
tremely ; that she had not spoken, while the tone 
of Paul's voice betrayed him, instantly. She re- 
membered none of these things; she only knew 
that Paul had passed her by as a perfect stranger, 
and she thought her heart was breaking. 

“Tom, dear; kind Tom,’’ moaned she, for- 
getting that she had never spoken so to him be- 
fore. ‘‘Take me home—do take me home!’’ 

«Are you ill?’ eried poor Tom, in dreadful 
alarm. 

«Til? Idon’t know! Yes. Let me go quietly ; I 
can’t return, and say good-night; indeed I can’t.” 

‘* There isn't the smallest reason for your doing 
so,” said Tom, tenderly. ‘*Come up into the 
dressing-room, and I'll find the carriage. Or 
shall I call Fanny ?”’ 

But Bettine said no. Her only wish seemed 
to be to get away as fast as possible. 

Tom wanted to say something tender on the 
way home; but a glance at. the white, drawn face 
beside him, warned him that this was no time for 
love-making; so he contented himself with a pres- 
sure of her hand, as warm as he dared to make 
it, and a promise to call to-morrow. 

Meantime, Paul Fortescue, going back into the 
drawing-room, with his beautiful hostess, was 
haunted by the turn of the little powdered head 
which had rested against his arm for a brief 
second, and said, musingly, 

‘*Can you tell me who that lady was?”’ 

“That lady? Oh, the one with my cousin, 
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Tom Grier? A Miss—— Really,’ said the fair 
Edith, langui-lly, ‘I cannot remember. Some 
little governess whom they say Tom is bewitched 
with. Why do you ask?” 

“She reminds me of some one whom I used 
to know,”’ Paul said, so quietly, that Edith never 
suspected the eager throb of his heart, or the 
sick disappointment that followed it, as he re- 
membered that he had sought in vain for a clue 
to Bettine’s whereabouts. Miss Kennedy would 
have been ill-pleased had she but known that 
over her golden head her handsome cavalier saw 
a pair of soft, brown eyes, and the child’s smile 
of his shy little love. 

Ettie Grosvenor, notwithstanding her juvenile 
age, had suffered almost as acutely as some of 
her elders on the evening of Miss Kennedy’s 
ball. Bettine's ring was a perfect incubus, and 
fairly weighed down the soul of the child, in spite 
of the next day being Christmas, and in spite, 


too, of the presents she expected. She had not 
thought much about it at dinner, and, after that 


meal, she was busily engaged in watching her 
mamma’s toilet. Then came cousin Paul. His 
hat and plumes were a source of delight to Ettie, 
and she mentally pronounced him “the finest 
gentleman she ever saw.” But when they were 
all gone, and the maid was undressing her, an 
uncomfortable pinching reminded her of her u :- 
lawful possession, and peace was over for poor 
Ettie. Long did she lie awake, not even think- 
ing of Kriss Kingle, but pondering whether she 
had been guilty of a theft, and trying to make 
up her mind to confess it. At last she cried her- 
self asleep, but only to wake in the morning in 
@ more pitiable state than ever. 

Going down stairs before breakfast, Paul For- 
tescue nearly tumbled over a small heap, which, 
upon examination, proved to be Ettie, sitting 
with her head against the bannisters. 

“Why, what’s the matter ?’’ said Paul, in his 
merry voice, picking up the forlorn bundle. 
“Tears? Have you had no Christmas gifts? 
Have you broken your doll ?”’ 

Ettie was horribly ashamed. She did not want 
to confess what a wicked child she had been to 
this new cousin; but something in Paul’s voice 
and tender eyes seemed to reassure her, so, after 
looking up at him pitifully for a second, she sob- 
bed out, 

“Oh, cousin Paul, I’m in an-awful mess! I 
don’t even care about Christmas! I stole my 
governess’ ring yesterday—that is, I didn’t steal 
it, really. I only meant to try it on, and it 
won’t come off, anyhow. Will I have to chop off 
my finger? I was afraid to tell, ‘cause I didn’t 


“Your finger?” said Paul, unable to help 
laughing at the tragic face. ‘It will be easier 
to cut the ring, Ettie. Let me see it.’’ 

Much comforted, Ettie put her hand in his. 
The ring had embedded itself quite deeply in the 
little fat finger, and Paul saw immediately that 
the only thing to be done was to cut it off. 

“*T guess my knife is sharp enough,’ said he. 
«The ring is not very strong. If it is, we'll get 
a pair of pinchers; but they might break it, so 
we'll try the knife first. Don't be frightened ; 
I'lltry not to hurt you—-steady ! There it comes!”’ 
and the cut ring fell with a little jingle on the 
stair. 

«Suppose you tell me the whole story,”’ said 
Paul, picking up the ring, and sitting down be- 
side Ettie, who sobbed out warm thanks. ‘‘ Did 
you ” and there he gave a gasp, and stared 
at the ring, as if it had been a ghost. 

Surely, he knew that old ring—his grand- 
mother’s ring, which he had given to Bettine 
long ago! He turned it over, and looked inside ; 
yes, there was the “‘ posy,”’ cut in half by his 
knife, but still quite legible, in the quaint, old 
English spelling. 

“Tn thys mv choyce 
I do rejvyce.” 

“What makes you look so funny, cousin 
Paul ?’’ said Ettie, seeing the changes, from red 
to pale, that swept over his face. ‘Can't it be 
mended ?”’ 

*‘Mended? Yes, indeed,’’ and back came his 
merry smile. ‘‘ Where did you say you got it?” 

“In Miss Leigh’s box—a funny box 5 

*¢ What Miss Leigh ?”’ interrupted the listener. 

‘*My governess, Miss Bettine Leigh,’ said 
Ettie. ‘Do you know her?” 

“‘ Ettie,”’ said Paul, wheeling about, with a 
beaming face. ‘Don't you think it would be a 
good plan to carry this ring back to Miss Leigh, 
right away, before breakfast? Wouldn't you eat 
your breakfast with a better appetite? Christ- 
mas won't be Christmas, if you don’t do it.”’ 

“‘T guess I would,” said Ettie, emphatically. 
** It’s only two blocks off. ‘Spose you come too 
—'cause you cut it, you know.” 

*‘Certainly,”’ said Paul, with becomiug grav- 

ity, as Ettie flew off for her hat. 
A miserable, sleepless night, and more bitter 
tears than she had ever shed, had robbed Bet- 
tine’s face of its pink, sea-shell coloring; and it 
was @ very pathetic pair of brown eyes that 
looked: into the fire burning away in the little 
grate that Christmas morning. Mrs. Leigh had 
not come down yet, and Bettine knelt on the rug, 
so absorbed in her own thoughts, that she never 
turned when the door opened. 











want to lose my finger.”’ 
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“ Miss Leigh,”’ said Ettie’s breathless voice at 
her side, ‘I’ve brought back your ring, and 
i’m so sorry——” 

But Ettie never finished that sentence. Cousin 
Paul had been instructed to wait in the hall until 
his turn came for explanation; but at the first 
glimpse of his little love's sad face, his promise 
flew straight out of his head; he went swiftly 
forward. 

*«* Paul !’’ 

Bettine never knew how it came to pass; but, 
in another second, her we *y little head was on 
his shoulder, and Paul’s dear arms were holding 
her fast. 

In the extremity of her astonishment, Ettie 
‘.wry nearly fell into the fire, and her jump and 
scream brought the lovers to earth again. 

‘¢ My patience !”’ ejaculated Ettie, with round- 
eyed amazement. ‘‘ You never told me that my 
cousin Faul was your cousin too, Miss Leigh.” 

Bettine’s blushes and tears at this sally, pre- 
vented her reply, so Paul answered for her. 
“Cousin, indeed,” said he, laughing merrily. 
*«She’s going to be my little wife, Ettie; and I've 
been looking all over the country for her since 
my arrival.” 

Bettine ly r ed last night. 

“Paul; Paul! you never knew me. You begged 


id h 





my pardon, and I thought my heart would break,” 
Paul stared ; then light dawned upon him. 
“‘You don’t mean to say that the stately little 
lady, with powdered hair and long train, was 
you ?” 
“« Yes,” said Bettine, feeling dreadfully asham- 
ed of her unjust conclusions, and resolving never 


to let him know of her sleepless night. <« And, 
Paul, I heard that you were going to marry Miss 
Kennedy.”’ 

**[’'m going to marry you, if you'll have me,” 
said Paul, catching her up; and there is no tell- 
ing what else he might have done, had not Mrs. 





Leigh suddenly walked in, looking very much 
as if she had encountered a ghost. 

What a merry breakfast they all had! Bet- 
tine’s share, however, might have been accom- 
modated in her thimble, as she sat laughing and 
crying behind the coffee. Paul told how letters 
had miscarried, while he was very ill in China; 
and that since they had come to Boston, he had 
lost all trace of them. Mrs. Leigh was delighted 
at the romance of the ring, and became radiant 
when she learned that uncle Chauncey had be- 
queathed his fortune to Paul, after all. 

Ettie carried gonsternation into her household 
by rushing home, while her mother was at break- 
fast, and announcing that ‘cousin Paul was 
going to be married to Miss Leigh, straight off!” 
Mrs. Grosvenor could hardly believe her; but, 
in svite of its being Christmas morning, with the 
church bells already ringing for service, put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and went over to learn 
the truth of this marvelous disclosure. How 
amazed she was, and yet, heartily glad for Paul; 
and how the little matron enjoyed telling the 
story. And if she drove down to Beacon street, 
to the Kennedy’s, for the first call, you must ex- 
cuse her upon the ground of wishing to hear 
‘* what Edith would say.’’ What Miss Kennedy 
said was of little consequence to Paul and Bet- 
tine; but the latter did feel sorry for Tom Grier, 
and was glad that she had let him go no further. 
And, Tom, good fellow, took the news like a 
man, and begged to be best man at the wedding 
—a request which Paul readily granted, 

Ettie was made such a heroine that her mo- 
ther declared she would hereafter have very 
misty ideas of the eighth commandment! But 
Paul always protested that he owed a debt of 
thanks to the child ; and when he slipped a ring 
on Bettine’s little hand, on their wedding day, 
it was the same qugint ruby ring, with the 
“ posy’” inside. 





THAT YEAR IS DEAD. 


BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


Aun, yes! that year we met, is dead, 
And laid within its tomb, 

And over its still, lifeless form 
The early wild-flowers bloom. 


We met, when that old year was young, 
As this new one is now, 

And parted, ere one leaf had paled, 
Upon its youthful brow. 


We wandered on the pebbly beach, 
And marked the blue waves flow, 


While through the solomn pines, the wind 
Sighed mournfully and low. 


That year i: dead, another, crowned 
And smiling, greets me few, 

As [ alone stand by the waves, 
Which whisper, “ Where art thou?” 


Upon the old year’s frozen breast 
Were laid those hopes of mine, 

And standing here, I fain would know, 
How has it fared with thine? 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


I am confident Mr. Wiggins never had told so 
long a story in my presence, as he did when I 
announced my determination of answeri-g an 
alvertisement for a governess. He and his wife 
were opposed to my leaving them, and this story 
was concerning a young girl who went as gov- 
erness and died from over-work. But the story 
he told, as he was carrying me to the cars, even 
exceeded that in length. The story was just five 
miles long, for we reached the depot and its con- 
clusion at the same time. Nor did we come a 
second too soon. Mr. Wiggins had driven at a 
snail’s pace for the last mile, in order that he 
might finish his narrative. The station-master, 
as we drew up, bade us make haste, if we didn’t 
want to be left, and soon the last words were 
spoken, end I was alone; for the loneliest 
forest is not comparable to the loneliness of a 
great crowd; for dear Nature’s face is always 
kindly to those who love her. 

I felt utterly desolate and friendless, as I sunk 
back in my seat in the cars. I was an orphan, 
with few friends, and was going out as a gover- 
ness. In my depressed state, that morning, the 
name of my new employer seemed more awe-in- 
spiring and aristocratic than ever before. ‘Claud 
Huriiuston.” I feltinstinctively that he would be 
a tall, pompous, elderly man, with piercing coal- 
black eyes, and fierce whiskers, colored to a jetty 
hue. And ‘ Christabelle,’”’ the daughter—how 
could I, plain Eva Norris, ever make myself use- 
ful or agreeable to a ‘‘ Christabelle Huntington ?”’ 
He had mentioned in his last letter that Elfrida 
Winthrop, his cousin and ward, was an inmate of 
his house ; he thought it would be pleasant for 
me to know I was to have a young lady com- 
panion. But every name struck terror to my 
heart. I felt at that lonely moment like the 
smallest of Gulliver’s Lilliputians, setting out 
alone for the country of the giants. I took Mr. 
Huntington’s letter out of my pocket, and was 
forlornly reading it over, when suddenly a new 
atmosphere of warmth and brightness seemed 
to enwrap me, coming from what wondrous 
realm I knew not. But looking up, I became 
conscious of the earnest gaze of a pair of dark- 
blue eyes. Of course, the owner of those eyes, 
a very handsome young man, averted them at 
once, asI b ious of his earnest 
scrutiny. I hold that friends are not made, but 








discovered ; friends of our soul: the world may 
have been between us all our days, but when we 
meet, we know each other. I put the letter with 
its green and gold monogram into my pocket,’ 
and drew my veil over my face again. But the 
old dreary loneliness was gone. Absurd, wasn't 
it? But then this strange old world isso full of 
wonderful things, that if you set yourself about 
trying to explain all its mysteries, you will have 
no time for anything else. 

At the next station a half-drunken man came 
into the cars. He was dressed like a gentleman, 
and probably was one, when sober. He came up 
to the seat where I was, and paused before it, as 
if intending to seat himself beside me. But, I 
had only time to give one frightened glance, 
when the blue-eyed, handsome stranger opposite, 
left his seat, and laying his hand on the man’s 
shoulder, said, ‘‘Take my seat, colonel, I am 
tired of sitting.” And half impelled by the firm 
hand upon his shoulder, the tipsy colonel sunk 
into the vacant seat. One look of gratitude [ 
gave my unknown friend, who walked forward 
and stood a few minutes by the car-door, and 
then passed out on the platform. 

I thought no one left the cars but myself at the 
little wayside station; and as there was but one 
carriage in sight, an elegant pheton, | fancied it 
might have been sent for me; but one glance at 
the black driver's face dispelled the presumptu- 
ous belief. He looked over me, through me, as 
if I were an incorporeal substance, through 
which landscapes might be enjcyed. He was 
very grand and dignified, and I felt very small 
and insignificant. But even as I looked, he 
leaped down, and opened the carriage-door, and 
at that moment I heard a light, quick step be- 
hind me, and glancing round, there stood my 
handsome, blue-eyed stranger. He lifted his hat 
as he approached, and said, as courteously as if 
I were a queen, 

‘« Pardon me, but I think you are Miss Norris ?”’ 

I bowed affirmatively. 

‘« Allow me to introduce myself as Mr. Hun- 
tington, your correspondent. I am very glad 
you came earlier than we expected you. We 
looked for you to-morrow,” 

‘*T thought you wrote for me to come on the 
thirteenth.” 

‘I dare say the mistake was mine,”’ said he. 
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‘¢ My writing, I fear, might be improved by ju- 
dicious training.”’ 

He assisted me into. the carriage, and after 
leaving some directions about having my trunk 
sent on immediately, he entered himself, and 
the prancing grays dashed off through the quiet 
country road. For a few minutes we drove on in 
silence, and then my companion, looking at me 
with his peculiarly earnest gaze, said, 

** How do you suppose that I knew you, Miss 
Norris, the minute I saw you on the cars, though 
we didn’t expect you to-day? Something told me, 
instinctively, who you were. I don’t think I 
ever had such an impression before in regard to 
any one. Perhaps we were friends a thousand 
years ago, in some former state of existence. 
Can your philosophy account for it in any other 
way ?”’ 

‘Perhaps you recognized your letter that I 
was reading,”’ said I, prosaicly. 

‘« That only confirmed the impression ; I had 
the conviction before.”’ 

Perhaps I showed in my face my desire to 
change the subject, for he commenced to talk 
very pleasantly about the country through which 
we were passing. And then he told me about 
my pupil. He said she was an invalid, through 
an injury to her spine, received when an infant, 
and so he did not want her to study any more 
than her health would permit. But his business 
took him from home a good deal, and he wanted 
some one he could trust, to leave her with. 

‘«She is sadly spoiled, I am afraid,’’ said he; 
“but the doctors have forbidden all excitement, 
so we don’t dare to cross her. She is naturally 
very affectionate ; but, from having her own way 
all the time, she has become as imperious as a 
little queen. Three ladies have had the kindness 
to try to teach her ; but they failed to suit her, and 
I didn’t dare to keep them after they became 
disagreeable to her. I felt that I ought to tell 
you this before you entered upon your duties, 
because, although I think you will please her, 
and you will be good friends, still, if you should 
fail, believe me I sha’! know it is not your fault.”’ 

I thanked him for his kindness, but, mentally, 
I saw myself following my predecessors out of 
Huntington Manor. 

Tt was a large mansion, of light-gray stone, 
fairly embowered in foliage and bloom, The 


grounds were spacious and beautiful, and, as we 
drove up the long avenue, I could catch a glimpse, 
through openings in the green shade, of summer- 
houses, fountains, and statues. As we passed up 
the long flight of white-marble steps into the 
grand hall, Mr. Huntington turned to me, and 
suid, with a smile, 





‘* Welcome to Huntington Manor, Miss Nor- 
ris.’ And then, hearing a servant, he direct- 
ed him to show me to my room. I was grate- 
ful for this, for I wanted to make some changes 
in my dress before I met the ladies of the family. 
He had said that my trunk would be there in a 
few minutes. But I had only taken off my wrap- 
pings, and was just bathing my face, when a par- 
ticularly wakeful-looking girl came in, and said 
that ‘‘ Miss Christie wants to see you at once; 
she ain’t so well as common to-day ; and she said 
she couldn’t wait a minute, if you please, mam.” 

I brushed my curls a little back from my face, 
and turned to follow her, and, as I did so, I dis- 
covered the reason of her uncommonly, wide- 
awake, watchful look. She had no eye-winkers, 
her eyelids being as destitute of ornament as her 
little, turned-up nose. 

She led the way nearly the length of the upper 
hall, and then opened a door into a large, plea- 
sant room, and there, lying upon a crimson sofa, 
was my pupil. As we entered, she had one arm 
around her father’s neck, and he was bending 
over her, telling her something in a low voice. 
But she turned, hearing our steps, and I sawa 
pretty, but rather old-looking face, for a child of 
seven years. She was very pretty, indeed, had 
it not been for a. rather querulous expression in 
the large, gray eyes, and sensitive mouth. Mr. 
Huntington rose, and drew a chair forward for ° 
me, by the sofa. 

‘*You see you have a very impatient little 
pupil, Miss Norris. I tried to persuade her to 
wait till you were rested a little; but she thought 
she couldn't possibly wait a minute longer, and 
the queen must be obeyed, mustn’t she, Chris- 
tie?” 

I took her mite of a white hand in mine, and 
bent down and kissed her. As I did so, she 
took up one of my long curls, and drew it through 
her fingers, and said, thoughtfully, more to her- 
self than to us, 

‘I am glad she is pretty. The last one was 
awful in looks; but I think she was a Christian.” 
«« You see she is appreciative, Miss Norris.” 

«« What is that, papa?” 

Her father explained the meaning of the word 
to her, and she said, with a relieved look, 

“Oh, yes! there are several large words I 
don’t understand yet.” 

Again she read my face earnestly, searchingly. 
and then she said again, as if talking to herself, 
«T think I shall like her—I think I shall.”’ 

But still there was a doubting emphasis on the 
words, sufficient to discourage any undue hopes. 
I didn’t really know what to say next, to my 
‘wise little pupil; but Mr. Huntington relieved 
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my embarrassment, which I think was evident, 
by saying, 

*« Now you bave seen your new teacher, Chris- 
tie, you want her to go to her room, and rest 
awhile before dinner, don’t you? She must be 
very tired !” 

“Oh, yes, you may go!” said she, with the 
air of an obliging empress; and then she said to 
her father, 

“Do you think, papa, you could take me up, 
and rock me awhile, and tell me a story ?” 

“Certainly I can, and will ;’’ and as [ left the 
room he was telling her about a wonderful, fairy 
princess. 

At dinner I met Miss Winthrop. She was a 
calm-eyed young lady, with an evident conscious- 
ness that Elfrida Winthrop was certainly equal, 
if not superior, to any other young lady of her 
acquaintance. But I liked her very much: she 
seemed so strong, and self-reliant, that, to my 
rather dependent nature, she was very fascinat- 
ing. 

That evening I went into Christie’s room again. 
She was asleep, and the watchful-eyed Judith, 
who I found was Christie’s particular attendant, 
sat beside her. 

I stood looking down upon her, thinking how 
very beautiful she was asleep, for the fretful, dis- 
contented expression, caused by her pain, had all 
vanished, when she suddenly opened her eyes, 
and looked up at me. I smiled down upon her; 
but her upward glance into my face was as solemn 
and earnest, as if she was settling the fate of a 
nation. 

«* Well,” said I, ‘“* what do you think of it now 
—do you think you can like me? I hope you 
cau, because I haven’t any one else to love me, 
unless you do.” 

««Where’s your papa?” 

** He is dead.” 

«¢ And your mamma—havon’t you any ?”’ 

«No, she is dead.” 

** Who did you live with, then, before you came 
here ?”’ 

“I lived ont in the country, where my 
mother died, the place where we were board- 
ing.”’ 

“T have got a cousin, and she loves me some, 
I suppose. Haven’t you got any cousins ?”’ 

“No! I have no relations at all.” 

I saw, by her countenance, that she was re- 
linquishing all hopes of shirking the responsi- 
bility upon any one else, and she said, rather 
slowly, 

‘« Well; if there isn’t any one else, I will; and 
now you may kiss me, if you want to.” 

Judith’s wakeful eyes twinkled with admira- 





tion at her mistress, and delight at my unparal- 
leled success with her. 

The next day I commenced my duties, which 
were very light. Some days Christie was too ill 
to have any lessons at all; but when she was 
well enough, I taught her for a few hours. Mr. 
Huntington treated me as gently and courteously 
as if I had been a princess, instead of plain Eva 
Norris, a governess. And Elfrida Winthrop I 
found a very agreeable companion, and a study, 
she was so utterly unlike any other woman I had 
ever met. She seemed so open and sincere, I 
thought, ‘‘here, at least, is a woman who has no 
concealments.”’ I was certain any one could look 
down through those clear, gray eyes, into her 
soul, and find no sentimental secrets there, such 
as other young girls delight in. She had a great 
admiration for ‘‘ Cousin Claud,’’ which she ex- 
pressed fully and warmly. She said she could 
never even imagine him doing any act otherwise 
than nobly and greatly. 

‘«He is the noblest man I ever knew,”’ said 
she, one day, “although, like other men, he has 
a will of his own.” Something, in her tone, as 
she said this, made me fancy, that sometime in 
her past, that will had met her own in opposition. 

So the days passed by until I had been with 
them nearly a year. I had had no trouble with 
Christie, for Iloved the child. Here I think is 
where my worthy predecessors had failed; they 
tried to make her love them, with no love on 
their side; but I loved her, and my love won 
hers. Her quaint, unchildlike ways touched my 
fancy ; her weakness appealed to my compas- 
sion; she grew to be very dear to me. Perhaps 
there was another reason, deep down in my 
heart, that made me love the child so well ; hid- 
den, deeper than the depths of the seas, I said 
it should always be, since it was so vain—-so vain. 

But I said it should make me better; if it 
brought me pain, it should make me better, 
nobler, purer. I believe it did; for all earthly 
love, dim shadow as it is of the one love above, 
is still a reflection of the Infinite. 

In the late autumn of the year, Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s business called him West, and Elfrida re- 
ceived a pressing invitation from a school friend 
to pass the winter with her at Washington. And 
as Christie’s health seemed poorer of late, Mr. 
Huntington preferred that I should go with her 
to Cuba, and pass the cold weather. A friend 
of his, a minister, was going for his healih, with 
his family, and it would be a good opportunity 
for usto have company. So ii was decided, and 
the last week of November found us in Cuba— 
Christie, Judith and I. 

That winter in Cuba I shall never forget. Our 
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life was quiet and dreamful, and separate from 
the confusion of the werld. But Christie grew 
weaker, and after awhile the fountain with the 
palm-tree, a favorite spot with her, was too far 
for the little feet. And finally, as the spring 
came, she did not leave her room. But the 
change was so gradual, so peaceful, that we, who 
were with her all the time, could hardly realize it. 
One evening, Christie lay asleep on the lounge, 
which had been drawn out intothe room, and 
Judith and I sat upon either side of it, look- 
ing down into the sweet face, with its halo of 
golden hair, which to-night seemed to me to be 
crowning her for a life more beautiful than ours. 
Judith sat leaning forward, with her elbows 
upon her knees, and her dress drawn tightly 
round them. Her shelterless eyes seemed more 
watchful and wakeful than ever, and finally she 
broke the profound silence by saying abruptly, 
“« Do you suppose that old, hateful thing is in 
heaven ?”’ 
“Why, what do you mean, Judith? Who are 
you talking about ?”’ 


is a saint on earth, if'there ever was one, wouldn’t 
I have told the whole of it.” 

‘¢ We will not talk about it any more,” said I, 
gently. 

But Judith could not be restrained. 

‘She might have knocked me up against the 
wall, and pulled my ears off, as she often did,” 
said Judith, forgetful that the members whose 
loss she thus deplored were plainly. visible, 
lashed to the present, as it were, by large hoops 
of a doubtful metal. ‘I hain’t of much account 
unyway; but when I look at this sweet lamb 
and think what she might have been if it hadn't 
been for that mean, spiteful——” 

“‘ Hush, Judith, our enmity should stop at the 
grave. Mr. Huntington has certainly been in- 
jured most, but he never speaks of her.” 

But again Judith loudly protested ‘ that she 
was neither a saint nor a seraphire.”’ 

I bent over Christie and. listened to her un- 
steady breathing. ‘‘ Have you noticed, Judith? 
I think she is failing very fast of late.” 

‘« Haint I been noticing it every day?’ And 





“T am talking about Miss Huntington; the 
one that brought this pretty lamb to where 
she is,’’ 

*« Let us hope so,’’ said I. 

‘«T don’t know as I hope so, at all; I have my 
doubts of it. I haint a cherib nor a seraphire. 
Meby she’d be a throwin’ the little angels on 
to the floor, and knockin’ off their wings; hate- 
ful, jealous old thing!’ 

I had never encouraged confidences from ser- 
vants, yet enough had been said in my presence { 
to make me aware how wretched Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s marriage had been. Although the sin is no 
worse in the sight of a pure God, yet custom 
makes a woman-drunkard. seem more horrible 
than aman. She was beautiful, imperious, dissi- 
pated. Jealous of her husband’s affection for 
their beautiful child, for discovering her worth- 
lessness, all his affectionate heart turned to their 
child—she flung it at him one day in a drunken 
rage; it tell to the marble hearth, and was in- 
jured for life. 

“Oh, what a time that was!” said Judith. 
‘* You ought to have seen Mr. Huntington's face ; 
it was white as the baby’s, but he never said a 
word. He picked up the baby, and laid it on 
the lounge, and rung for the housekeeper, and 
then he took Miss Huntington by the arm, and 
led her into her room, she a strugglin’ all the 
time like a evil spirit; and he locked her in 
there, and not a soul see her for two days, only 
he and I. He told the doctor, and housekeeper, 
and all, that the baby got hurt by a fall. But if 


throwing her apron over her head, she burst into 
such loud grief that, fearful lest she should 
waken Christie, I was obliged to ask her to leave 
the room, 

That night I wrote to Mr. Huntington, and as 
soon as his answer reached us, and we could 
make needful preparations, we were on our way 
to New York. 

When we had once started for home, Christie 
was very impatient to get there. Every day she 
‘would ask me, I know not how many times, 
‘« Eva, will we get home to-morrow ?”’ 

One night—it was the second night out—we 
were alone, for Judith had lain down; Christie 
was lying still; I didn’t know whether she was 
asleep or not. Iwas writingtoFElfrida. It was a 
quiet, starlight night, and the soft sighing of the 
wind, and the low wash of the water against the 
side of the boat, filled the room. Suddenly, 
Christie spoke out, as if in answer to some one, 

‘Yes, yes! I will come; I am coming.”’ 

I rose, and bent overher. ‘ What.isit, dear? 
Were you dreaming?’ 

**No, no! Some one called me. Who was it, 
Eva? Where did that voice come from ?’’ said 
she, looking up into my face with her solemn, 
spiritual eyes. ‘It said, ‘come, Christie ; come, 
dear little child!’ _ Who was it, Eva?”’ 

‘« Maybe it was the water against the side of 
the boat; hear it now!” 

She listened a moment to the low, murmurous 
splash of the waves, and then she shook her 
head. 





it hadn’t been for makin’ him more trouble, who 


‘No! It came from way—way off,”’ said she, 
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waving her lictle, thin hand outward. 
yet I heard it so plain—};lainer than I do you, 
Eva. Who is it, Eva, that is calling me?” 

I laid my face down clogg to hers, on the pil- 
low, and soothed her with all the loving words I 
could think of, and then I sung to her, in a low 
voice, her favorite song—her “ birdie song,” as 
she called it. 


aie —— wait a little longer, 
iil the little wings are stronger, 
Birdie then shall fly away.” , 


AsI sang this she fell asleep. I know not 
whether she dreamed this, whether it was im- 
mazination, or if, indeed, over the waste of 
waters we have no line to fathom, there came a 
voice of greeting to the little, lonely bark, that 


was so fast nearing the heavenly shore. But she 
failed very fast after this night. 
Mr. Huntington met us at New York. And as 


he looked at Christie first, his face was as white 
as hers; even my letters had not prepared him 
for the change in her. Christie sprang into his 
arms in such a passion of laughter and tears, that 
it shook her frail form, and it required all the 
calmness and cheerfulness he could assume to 
sooth her into. quiet. 

Ilow gentle, and tender, and loving he was to 
her, and to mé too! But I, who knew his noble, 
chivalrous nature, it did not deceive me. I 
said all this kindness and tenderness were only 
flowers, white flowers that I might lay upon that 
grave in my heart; and if they weré’ watered by 
my own tears, why no one would eve> know it. 
I said I had a right to weep over my own dead, 
if I troubled no one about it. 

We had been at home just one week. All day 
Christie had been restless, some of the time de- 
lirious, with intervals of consciousness. Elfrida 
had lain down, for she was not well, and Mr. 
Huntington and I were alone with the child. At 
twilight, she revived up, and said to her father, 
in a voice that sounded like herself. 

“Tam tired. When will he come, papa?’ 

“Who, darling ?” 

‘The strong man Eva told me about. She 
said he would carry me in his arms.’ 

Mr. Huntington bent over her till his cheek 
touched hers. 

“Don’t cry, papa. Where's Eva? Eva, come 
here,” 

I rose from the sofa, where I had been weep- 
ing, silently, and came and knelt down by her. 
She looked up lovingly into my face, and put up 
her little, weak hand, and passed it gently over 
my face. 

“*T love you, Eva.’’ 

Then she sunk again into that state that was 
neither waking nor sleeping. And we thought 


“And } 





she seemed to be again in Cuba, for she mur- 
mured something of “the fountain,” and the 
palm-tree by it. But pretty soon she looked up 
again, and said, 

** Don’t ery, Eva.” 

As she saw my tears still falling, perhaps some 
remembrance of the first night we met, may have 
come back to her—when I told her I had noone 
to love me; and she may have thought pityingly 
of my loneliness, when I should not have her to 
love me, for the little mind, so nearly unmoored 
from earthly supports, seemed drifting through 
the past and the future, for she said, musingly, 

“There won’t be anybody then. Papa, will 
you love Eva, when there isn’t any body else to 
love her?” 

«Yes, darling.” 

But, feeling that her little duties were not fully 
accomplished, she turned to me, 

*« Eva, you: will love papa, won’t you?’ 

I bent lower over her, for I felt at that mo- 
ment that my secret that I had buried might pos- 
sidly be revealed in my eyes. I don’t think I 
could have replied, had not Mr. Huntington 
turned to me and said, 

«© Will you, Eva?” 

What I saw in his eyes made it easy for ne to 
say “yes.” It was spoken very low; but he 
heard it, and bent, and kissed my forehead. As 
he did so, a look of infinite content came to 
Christie’s face. And having thus made hersmail 
will, and bequeathed me, in my loneliness, to a 
love she might well consider inexhaustible, she 
sunk into a quiet sleep. Perhaps she lay thus 
for a quarter of an hour, and we bent over her 
silently, watching the sweet, pale face, as it grew 
white and more spiritual; and then she com- 
menced talking again in a low voice, and we fan- 
cied she thought she was again at sea, for she 
spoke of the waves beating against the side of the 
ship, and how the vessel drove on through the 
night; and then a troubled look swept over her 
face like a shadow, and she said, 

“Eva said I would get home to-morrow.” 

But the troubled look passed away like & 
shadow, and she presently looked up into her 
father’s face, and said, smiling, 

“Oh, papa! I have got home.” 

And saying this, she passed into that dear 
home above, that is lasting and beautiful for- 
ever, and where there is ‘no looking for any sor- 
rowful to-morrow. 

Six weeks after this night, I was sitting with 
Elfrida in the upper balcony, she wan and white, 
and dependent on me now, for her illness the 
night of Christie’s death proved to be the com- 
mencement of a sickness that had been nearly 
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fatal. I had intended to leave Huntington 
Manor immediately after Christie’s funeral; but 
Elfrida could not endure.to hear me even speak 
of leaving her; and when Mr. Huntington, with 
his pale, sorrowful face, joined his entreaties to 
hers, how could I refuse? 

Elfrida had been reading Mrs. Browning’s 
poems, which were her’ great favorites; but the 
book had fallen into her lap, and she sat looking 
at the distant mountains, What she was think- 
ing of, as she sat there so silently, I could not 
tell; but I thought, as I looked up at her occa- 
sionally from my embroidery, that I had never 
seen her so gentle and womanly before. Finally, 
she spoke, 

‘‘ Eva, I want to ask you something.” 

“Very well,” said I. ‘‘ But first let me get 
your shawi; the air is growing chillier.”’ 

The shawl lay upon her dressing-table, and, 
as I bent to take it up, a sentence from an open 
letter that was lying there, met my eye. ‘You 
should, at least, Elfrida, respect an h t 
love.” 

The writing was Mr. Huntington’s. He had 
been in New York for the last few days, and I 
knew she had received a letter from him that 
day. For a minute I caught at the table for sup- 
port, for the room spun round with me. Likea 
flash came back to me a thousand little trifles, 
unnoticed at the time, but which I marveled 
now at my blindness in not noticing. 

‘«Eva! Are not you coming, Eva?’’ With the 
impatience of an invalid, Elfrida was calling me. 

«Yes, 1 am coming.” 

I went up behind her, and folded the rich 
Indian shawl round her graceful shoulders, more 
carefully and tenderly than usucl, I remember, 
for I recollect thinking, even at that moment, 
how I should despise myself if I should become 
jealous and spiteful toward her even in feeling. 

Then I went and leaned against one of the pil- 
lars of the balcony; but with my face averted 
from hers, and so I waited for her to speak. 

‘« Eva, I believe my sickness has taught me a 
great deal,” she said. 

“TI think it does often. If there was no dark- 
ness, we couldn’t see the stars.” 

‘‘What is the matter, Eva? Have you taken 
cold; your voice doesn't sound natural.”’ 

‘No, there is nothing the matter! What was 
it you were going to ask me ?”’ 

‘* Suppose a man loved you, Eva, and you had 
trifled with his love; set your own will against 
a noble, manly purpose; had been obstinate, 
willful—what would you do?” 

«If I thought I had wronged him; if I were 
certain that he loved me still; that he were un- 








happy, and. my love would make him happier, I 
would——” d 

«You would what ?’’ for I hesitated. 

«TI would find a way.” . 

‘‘ But it is so terribly hard for a woman to go 
to a man, and tell him that she has discovered 
that she loves him better than she does her own 
will. How could you, Eva?’ 

«IT would find a way,’’ I repeated. 

AsI said this, I went to my room, for I felt 
that any further talk just then, would have; been 
impossible. To leave Huntington Manor as 
quickly as I could, that was my first thought. 
To go home, home to my mother’s grave—I had 
no other home—and there I would try to forget 
him. No, I did not want to forget him, | said ; 
I wanted his memory to go with me always; to 
inspire me, to make me a better girl. Not for an 
instant did I blame him for the words with which 
I had deceived myself; words he said only to 
soothe his dying child. And his manner to me 
since—it was only because Christie had loved 
me. I knew Elfrida would never consent to my 
leaving her so soon; but to-morrow she was 
going to spend the day with a lady friend—her 
first visit. I had promised to go too; but in the 
morniug I excused myself—I was not well; and 
my pale cheeks bore witness to my truth, 

And so I went as quietly as possible, but with 
Judith’s ‘wakeful eyes following me reproach- 
fully, went, back to where my mother had died. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiggins met me with open arms 
and hearts. And Mr. Wiggins related a story 
suited to the occasion, which they called happy. 

The next night, at sunset, I set out for a walk, 
But the earth and the sky looked dismal to me, 
though one was golden and the other fresh and 
green as June could make it. I made my walk 
but a short one. The gate was some distance from 
the house, and was separated from it by a clump 
of wiilows, and I felt so tired as I shut it on my 
return, that I laid my head down upon the low 
gate-post, upon my clasped hands. I don’t know 
how long I had been there, but I am afraid my 
tears were falling, for I could see on the side of 
the hill that little white cross, and the way seemed 
so long between my nineteen years, and mother 
and home. Suddenly, a hand was laid upon me. 

‘‘Did you think you could run away from me 
so easily, Eva?’ a voice said. 

‘«Mr. Huntington !”’ 

My heart was in my throat. I could hardly 
speak. 

‘* How could you leave me so, Eva?’’ he said, 
reproachfully. ‘I thought you promised to 
love me.” 

There was such a loving, tender reproach in his 
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eyes, I could hardly bear it; but I answered 
honestly, 

“TI didn’t think—I didn’t know as you would 
care,’’ I stammered. 

«Am I then so difficult to understand? Did 
I not ‘show plainly how dear you were to 
me?" 

“Your cousin, Elfrida,’’ I began, and then 
hesitated ; but a glimmering of the truth seemed 
to dawn upon him. 

“Elfridal Why you dear little woman she is 
just like a sister to me; she is engaged too, to a 
minister ; they quarreled, for she didn’t like his 
profession ; but she has made him some apology, 
which he was very glad to receive. I have been 
his friend throughout the whole affair, for he is 
a really noble follow. I met him in New York, 
and wrote to her about him. I don’t know 
whether it infiuenced her or not.’’ 

I knew how it had affected me, but I didn’t 
say anything about it; indeed, I didn’t care to 
speak at all; for the old, old story which ho 
seemed not to tire of telling, filled up the rosy 
moments. But as he went on to say how my 
influence had made him better, purer, I inter- 
rupted him by saying, earnestly, 

* I am not nearly so good as you thick I am, 





Mr. Huntington; I am afraid you will find me out.” 

He said he couldn’t possibly entertain any 
emotions of fear in regard to me, beci uve perfect 
love casteth out fear; and then he went on to 
wonder if I couldn't possibly change that «« Mr. 
Huntington” into something shorter and easier ; 
Claud, for instance. He must try to make me » 
little less afraid of him. I am afraid he ki:sed 
me then—I think he did. 

The story Mr. Wiggins told when he became 
aware of my engagement, exceeded in length 
even that upon my departure. But after several 
hours of suspense as to how it would terminate, 
and doubt as to whether it would ever terminate 
at all, it ended happily. 

We were married in the little stone-church ; for 
I had a foolish fancy that I wanted to be mar- 
ried near my mother's grave. It seemed to me 
that up among the angels as she was, her child’s 
happiness must make her happier. As we stood 
by the little white cross afterward, I said, 

‘Tt seems to me, asif mother and Christie are 
near to us, Claud.”’ 

‘¢ They are, I fully believe it,’’ said he, rever- 
ently. ‘I believe they love us still; they have 
only gone into a home more beautiful thai: >urs, 
waiting for us.” 
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Tue glow-worm, mid the scented grass, 
Slow rustled by the midnight gale, 

Whose od’rous breath, a tangled mass, 
Showers perfume through the tinted vale, 

Tts candle lights, and softly sings, 

While gently flutters its brown wings. 


The Queen of Night, with pale, cold tye, 
Looks down upon the verdant sea ; 
While coldly pure, the dreamless sky 
Basks in its shrine of mystery. 
The stars beneath the sheen of light, 
Wrap their pale features ‘neath the haze, 
Whose scintillations, pure and bright, 





Are drowned amid the silver blaze. 


The broidered lake, half fringed with gold, 
Fair mistress of a gilded shrine, 

While star-flowers, in their beauty, hold 
The remnants of a royal line; 

With smiling eyes, and perfumed lips, 
Glance out upon the silent tide, 

Where the white moonbeams still eclipse 
The checkered shade, their rays divide, 


The wild, unbroken range of trees, 
Kiss with their breath the midnight star, 
And far above the gentle breeze, 
Across the dim hurizon’s bar, 
Floats softly down upon the lea, 
Shrouding in peace the earth and sea. 
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Back to the East, beneath a bare, bleak hill 
Beside a rich green strip of shelving land, 
A quaint old mill-house and a quainter mill, 
Nooked in the angle of the valley, stand, 
Folds, fields, and wi ds crowd in the westward view, 
Which widens with the widening of the vale; 
Folds, fields, and woods, and spires half hid in row, 





Far over these in the wide West away, 
Beyond them and beyond, a wild sea-world 
Tumbles tumultuous ever. Swift to-day, 
The storm-vexed clouds, wind-winnowed and wind-curled, 
Whirl through the sky; and with the watery sun 
The day goes down all desolate and dun. 
And eke the valley-river’s silvery trail. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 332. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ir is very probable that, after Lady Laura’s 
departure, despite the muir-fowl and the tactful 
good-nature of the Charnleys, Northumberland 
seemed, for a day or so, a trifle dull to Rob 
Lindsay. There was a strange sense of lonely 
emptiness, even in the delightful, cozy, old-fash- 
joned rooms of the Priory, since the swect, 
proud face illumined them no longer. And, 
besides this, the autumn having fairly set in, 
had set in, of course, in good old dismal Eng- 
lish fashion, with grav, leaden clouds, and driz- 
zling, suicide-suggesting rains, and dropping, 
sodden leaves. It was a little disheartening, 
too, to hear, in the course of a week, that Tre- 
herne had run down to London; and it was 
equaily disheartening to guess the cause of his 
visit; but still Rob Lindsay did not quite lose 
courage. It would not do, however, to remaiti 
at the Priory very much longer; so, after a 
week’s lounging, and reading, and grouse-shoot- 
ing, he decided that he would continue his trav- 
eis, as he had from the first intended doing; 
and, having come to this decision, he broached 
his plans to Ralph Charnley. 

“You see,” he said, ‘I promised myself a 
comfortable, careless, amateur sort of a tour 
through the Old World; and I am of the opin. 
ion that it would be all the pleasanter for a 
companion. Why can’t you cram your things 
into a valise and come along with me?” 

Ralph was highly pleased. There was noth- 
ing to prevent him doing so, he said. 

“We will go wherever the guide-books tell us 
to go,’ said Rob, sagaciously; ‘and we will 
stay at each place until we want to go some- 
where else. That's my mode of travel.’’ 

«It’s a first-class one,” answered Ralph, with 
an admiring glance at the strengthful, idle figure, 
stretched full length upon the sofa. ‘‘ And we 
might stop in London a day or so, on our way.” 

*«So we might,” said Rob, as coolly as though 
the idea had just oceurred to him. 

‘And we might call upon Jernyngham and 
see Lady Laura. Blanche had a letter from her 
this morning, and it appears she is not very well.”’ 
This with great gravity of demeanor, but also 
with a side-glance, not unlike one of Blanche’s, 
at the good-looking, brown-eyed face oppusite. 
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The brown-eyed face had changed slightly, 
it seemed, for the instant; a flicker of light 
passed over it, touching the brown. eyes with 
tenderness. Ah! Lady Laura, you were only a 
girl to him—a girl whom he loved, and for whom 
he had a sudden sense of pity, through his fancy 
of the imposing Chancery representative of 
Geoffrey Treherne combining themselves with 
the brazen weight of Basil de Tresham. 

‘¢ Laura Tresham is a charming girl,’’ Ralph 
remarked, casually, as it were; ‘but she has 
made a great mistake, in my opinion.” 

‘‘ How?’ asked Rob, calmly and reflectively 
surveying the light wreaths of smoke curling up 
from the end of his segar. 

‘‘How, indeed!’ echoed young Charnley. 
“Just asa hundred other women do every day. 
Treherne is a magnificent, gentlemanly idiot.” 

‘Oh! you mean Treherne, do you?’’ Rob 
returned, still looking at his segar wreaths. 
‘+ Well, perhaps I am scarcely qualified to judge 
whether. you are right or nqt, inasmuch as “§ 
And here he stopped. 

‘‘ Inasmuch as?’ was Ralph’s quiet sugges: 
tion. 

Rob laughed. 

‘¢Inasmuch as,’’ he answered, with consid- 
erable candor. 

‘Yes; inasmuch as Treherne won where I 
lost—for the time being.’ 

Ralph gave him another of the quick glapres 
that were so like Blanche’s. 

‘‘ For the time being?’’ he repeated. 

‘« Exactly,’’ said Rob, good-humoredly. ‘ ‘He 
who fights and runs away may live to fight an- 
other day.’ And I did not run away, my dear 
old fellow. I was merely defeated, for the time 
being, as I said before.’’ 

This was more than Ralph Charnley had ex- 
pected to hear. The fact was, he had been sym- 
pathyzing with his friend, to some extent, in 
private. 

‘‘ Does that mean you have not given her up 
yet?” he asked, surprisedly. 

“TI don’t give anything up easily,’”’ said Rob. 
‘“‘T should not give a trifle up easily, and Laura 
Tresham is not a trifle. Yes, that is what it 
means.” * 

Ralph turned and looked at him from head fo 
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foot—at his careless, handsome face, with its 
heart of hidden strength ; at his careless, hand- 
some figure, carelessly expressing just the same 
heart again; and having taken him in, as it 
were, he shrugged his shoulders. 

«You look as if you could turn the world,” 
was his comprehensive comment; ‘and though 
you have before you the harder task of turning 
& woman, it suggests itself to me that there is 
not much doubt of your ultimate success.”’ 

«‘ Thank you!’’ said Rob, succinctly. 

A few days later, Lady Laura, sitting at one 
of the iron-balconied windows of the Jernyng- 
ham mansion, was startled by the sight of a 
familiar, careless, well-knit figure, that was being 
ushered through the big entrance gates by the 
porter. Naturally she was startled, for she had 
imagined this same careless, well-knit figure to 
be at that moment looking out at the rain and 
mist, from certain windows in Northumberland. 

She rose from her seat hurriedly, feeling not 
a@ little agitated. She must refuse to see him, of 
course. And then a sudden thought arose to 
her mind: he was going away! Perhaps he 
was going back to America, and they might not 
meet again! And he had not been so very 
wrong, after all. And—and—the truth was, she 
could not quite make up her mind to dismiss 
this brave, infefatigable suitor without a fare- 
well word. A moment more, and a card was 
handed to her by a servant, who looked at her 
lightly agitated face with something of wonder 

«Robert Lindsay.” 

She read it two or three times, to steady her- 
telf. Since it might be a farewell visit. perhaps 
it would be better to see him—at any rate, it 
would be the easier plan. Accordingly, she went. 
into the drawing-room, where Rob awaited her 
arrival. 

Ilis stay was not a long one, however. He 
was not going back to America, after all; and, 
her fears on this point relieved, Laura could not 
resist a very conscious remembrance of their 
last interview. It was rather a difficult matter 
to refer to the Charnleys, and the summer visit, 
and still steer clear of the hidden quicksands, 
and, in endeavoring to do so, she found herself 
becoming entangled as usual. She was wretch- 
edly uneasy under his presence. She had been 
wretched ever since she had left Northumber- 
land. She had been terribly wretched under 
the infliction of Geoffrey Trehern’s visits; and 
Robert Lindsay’s unexpected appearance proved 
to her, before many minutes had passed, that the 
acme of her wretchedness was yet to be reached. 
It was useless to attempt to appear at ease. 
The slow, tell-tale fire crept up on her cheeks at 
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his first glance, and in his brief stay it deep- 
ened and burned into a steady flame. He did 
not refer to the past at all during their inter- 
view, but when, at last, he rose to go, his care- 
less mood seemed to change, and a momentary 
shadow of inward feeling fell upon him. He 
had tried in vain to rouse her to something of 
freedom and frankness, and his visible failure 
had stung him somewhat. 

‘* When I was a boy at school,”’ he said, “they 
used to say I was a fortunate fellow, as a rule, 
and -Lindsay’s luck was a sort of proverb. But 
it. seems to have failed me a little at last. Inaa 
hour from now, I dare say, I shall not feel that I 
am battling against fate; but just now I do feel 
it, strongly. Good-by, Lady Laura.’”’ And he 
held out his hand, 

She took it, feeling terribly at a loss for some 
speech sufficiently cold and inapropos of the 
subject. 

‘« Will your absence be a long one?”’ she fal- 
tered, awkwardly. 

He glanced down at her face, and then at the 
hand he held—the hand with the legendary 
Treherne diamond upon it. 

‘I scarcely know,” he said. 
now, you see, as if I were something like one 
too many; but, when that feeling wears away, I 
dure say you will see me again; and then per- 
haps it will be to hear me say, ‘Good-by, Lady 
Laura Treherne.’ ” 

She stood behind the heavy curtains of the 
window, and watched him pass out of the en- 
trance-gate just as she had watched him pass 
in, and, as the last echo of his footsteps sounded 
upon the wet pavement, she felt.an odd, uncom- 
fortable pressure on her throat—that uncomfort- 
able, suffocating throb wet days and adverse 
tales bring to womer, now and then, as a pun- 
ishment for their small transgressions ; then a 
hot drop slipped down her cheek and flashed 
upon her hand, very near the Treherne dia- 
mond; and thea another and another, fast and 
heavily. 

«It is the dull weather,’’ she said—‘‘the dull 
weather, and the loneliness, and—and every- 
thing. I wish I had never gone up to North- 
umberland. I wish I was a beggar or a servant- 
maid. Ah! Bisnche was right in saying that I 
had’ better have been anybody than Lady Laura 
Tresham.”’ 


“Tt seems just 


CHAPTER X, 

Anp this was the beginning of a new era of 
stronger dissatisfaction. If, she had; soarcely 
eared for Geoffrey Treherne before, as the slow, 
heavy winter months lagged by she almost hated 
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him. Very naturally, Col. Treherne was becom- 
ing impatient. Of course, the engagement must 
be consummated at some time, and, in Col. Tre- 
herne’s opinion, Lady. Laura’s desire to delay 
this consummation was a very extraordinary 
one. Ile discussed the matter with her guar- 
dian, and that gentleman bore down upon his 
ward with a weight of argumentative eloqnence 
which added to her troubles in no inconsiderable 
manner. London had never seemed to her so 
wearily, heavily dull, and the great iron-bal- 
conied, iron-gated house so intolerant in its 
stubborn assertion of itself. That slowest and 
most dignified of carriages, adorned with Basil 
de Tresham’s coat of arms, in bearing its fair 
freight and her card-case from house to house on 
occasional dismal mornings, might figuratively 
be said to have been driving her, not through 
her round of indispansable morning calls, but 
driving her to desperation. And, apart from all 
other adverse turns of furtune, really Lady Laura 
Tresham was not greatly to be envied, after all. 
With all the gloomy dignity of Basil de Tresham’s 
line concentrated on her own girlish existence, 
with no home-ties, and few near friends, it is 
not to be wondered at that the bright home- 
comforts of the Priory seemed to her a haven of 
rest and delight. In those days, between her 
weariness and Geoffrey Treherne, she lost spirit 
and animation, and actually something of the 
delicate rose heart-coloring formerly so charm- 
iug. Now and then Blanche’s letters brought 
tidings of the two travelers. Ralph and Mr. 
Lifdsay were in Naples. Ralph and Mr. Lind- 
say had been to Rome, and had picked up 
some pretty oddities, in an antiquary’s shop in 
some out-of-the-way place or other, and, having 
picked them up, had sent them home as presents. 

**Mamma is more in love with Robert Lind- 
say than ever,” the young lady wrote. ‘He 
has written to her once or twice, in that honest, 
hearty, boyish fashion of his, end she watches 
for his letters as anxiously as she does for 
Ralph’s.’’ 

Now and then, too, there came whimsical 
seraps of news, that were plainly from this life- 
enjoying Rob Lindsay's pen; and these Lady 
Laura read oftener than all the rest. She fell 
into a fashion of sitting, with her hands folded 
upon her knee, before the fire, in her rich, deso- 
late room, and slipping into sad, fanciful, girl- 
like reveries concerning this same Rob Lindsay. 
How would it have been, if he had been Geof- 
frey Treherne, or if she had not been so sternly 
set under the shadow of De Tresham’s exclusive 
greatness? Would she have dreaded the letter 





she have felt that dreadful impulse to be almost 
rude in her coldness, when she found herself 
alone with Col. Treherne, @oomed to sustain 
with aminbility her character of engaged young 
lady? 

She never did more than ask herself these 
questions; but the time came when she knew 
she could have answered them with little trouble, 
and answered them truly, too. 

But at length the time came also, when Geof- 
frey Treherne could be act aside no longer, and 
then her strait was a desperate one indeed. Ile 
came up to London, and had an interview with 
her guardian, which resulted, as might have 
been expeeted. Through sheer force of superior 
power his point was gained, and the day fixed 
for the wed:ling. There was a rush and bustle 
of troussenu-ordering, a stately, portentous 
driving of the stately carriage to jewelers and 
milliners; and then, after euch day, there came 
to Laura Tresham, in her lonely, handsome cham- 
ber, more of the sad fireside reveries, and some- 
thing very much stranger than even the old im- 
patience and dread. 

In the letters that went from London to North- 
umberland, it is probable that something of the 
unpleasant truth crept out. Of course, Lady 
Laura did not say to her friend that she was a very 
miserable young lady, and that she dreaded 
the approaching marringe more intensely every 
day. Of course she did not say that, in defianee 
of her struggles, her heart was following, with 
the utmost impropriety, the gay tourist, who 
seemed to be enjoying himsecif so vigorously ; 
and, of course, above all, she did not say that, 
but for the fact that she was a very cowardly 
young lady, she would have rid herself of the 
legendary Treherne diamond, any day, for this 
guy tourist’s sake, and have been very heartily 
glad to do so. But, though she did not say 
this, her letters told Blanche Charnley that her 
fair friend was “lonely,” and ‘‘blue,’’ and 
‘* not very well;”’ that she found London insup- 
portable, and had never enjoyed anything so 
much as that summer’s visit. More, too, than 
this, they spoke with such evident shrinking of 
the arrangements made, and so slurred over all 
mention of the bridegroom, and so sadly touched, 


now and then, upon “ helplessness’’ and “friend. . 


liness,’’ that Blanche arched her piquant eye- 
brows over them, and shrugged her piquant 
shoulders, and often ended with a little impa- 
tient “ pah !’ 

But at length an epistle eame which broke 
through all restraint in a most unexpected man- 
ner. It was about three months before the day 


reading and the letter-writing then? Would , decided upon for the wedding that this letter 
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arrived; and it was most unfeignedly tear-blot- 
ted, and most unfeignedly wretched and despair- 
ing in tone. It was plainly a burst of appealing 
desperation, the result of ‘a sudden rush of 
hopeless misery, and it ended by imploring 
Blanche to. come to London at once. 

Having read it, Blanche did not say “ pah!’’ 
she said, ‘* Poor Laura!’ and, after saying it, 
sat down and wrote a reply, announcing her 
intention of complying with the request. Then 
she reopened a letter she had just written to 
the tourists, who for the past three weeks had 
been in Paris; and, after inclosing a short note 
to Robert Linsay, sent it at once to Guestworke 
to be mailed, 

Two days after this, a carriage, containing 
Miss Charnley and appurtenances, drew up be- 
fore the iron entrance-gates of Mr. Jernyng- 
ham’s town establishment ; and the visitor, after 
‘having been received with state and ceremony, 
was dclivered into the hands of her friend. 

Not: many minutes were required to show 
Blanche Charnley exactly how affairs stood. 
Laura looked pale and harassed. The last two 
months had left their traces upon her so unmis- 
takably, that, in the face of her impatience, 
Blanche felt constrained to pity her. But it 
was not until late at night, when, having retired 
to their room, they were safe from all chance of 
disturbance, that she brought her energies to 
bear openly upon the matter in hand.’ Then, 
having settled. herself, after her usual fashion, 
for'« comfortable ‘“ talk,’’ she dashed at the 
subject. 

«Now, Laura,’ she said, collectedly, ‘be 
good enengh to tell me all about it.” 

Thus taken by surprise, Lady Laura found 
her color again, and then, after twisting Geoffrey 
Treherne’s ring around her finger for one nerv- 
ous moment, lost.it again, and was dumb. 

«*My dear child,’’ persisted Blanche, after 
the manner of the most elderly and experienced 
of matrons, ‘My dear child, there is no 
earthly use in pretending now, because it is 
very much too late, and we are in far too crit- 
ical a position; so we may as well be perfectly 
frank and truthful—as frank as Mr. Rob Lind- 
‘gny would be himself, for instance.” 

But Laura, covered with convicted guiltiness, 
dil not speak, perhaps in consequence of having 
most unaccountably found her color once more 
at ihe last clause of the sentence. 

«Se, as we are to be frank,’ Blanche went 
on, **I may as well begin by asking you a few 
frank questions, which you are under obligations 
to reply to frankly, however much they may 
startle you. Will you answer them, Laura?” 





“Yes,” answered Laura, in the lowest of 
obedient voices. 

‘‘ Well,’ said her friend, ‘‘ question first: 
Do you want to marry Geoffrey Treherne ?”’ 

‘* N-o;’’ very low indeed. 

Blanche nodded. 

*T thought not,” she said, ‘Miss Laura, 
no weakness, if you please. Qustion second: 
Do you want to marry Robert Lindsay ?”’ 

A little, cowardly catch of Laura’s breath, 
and then a decided dead silence, 

“I will give you three chances, like the chil- 
dren do,” said Blanche. ‘‘There, you weak- 
minded little creature.” (With delightful in- 
consistency, inasmuch as Lady Laura Tresham 
was by no meansalittle creature.) ‘Once! Do 
you want to marry Robert Lindsay? Twice! 
Do you want to marry Robert Lindsay? Three 
times——”’ - 

*¢ T—don’t know!’’ broke in her victim. ‘‘ Oh, 
Blanche, please don’t !’’ 

‘*You don’t know?’’ echoed Blanche, indig- 
nantly. ‘Call yourself twenty years old, and 
don't know your own mind yet! Yes, you do 
know, and I know, too. You do want to marry 
Nobert Lindsay, and you would marry him to- 
morrow, if you were not a miserable coward— 
afraid of Geoffrey Treherne, and afraid of Mr. 
Jernyngham, and afraid of every one else, who 
is kind enough to insist that you have not a will 
of yourown. Oh, you ridiculous little simple- 
ton! ow you do try my patience !’’ 

In this manner, openly convicted of cowardice 
and weakness, and all other capital crimes, the 
fair culprit was completely subjugated, and very 
naturally gave way, under the combined weight 
of her misfortunes. 

She was miserable, she said, in the greatest 
depression. She was wretched. She did not 
want to marry Geoffrey Treherne; but—-but how 
could she help herself. She wished she had 
never gone to Northumberland ! 

Altogether, the scene, in its thorough girlish- 
ness and incongruity of words, was not without 
its whimsical side, In the short pause that fol- 
lowed this declaration, Blanche looked into the 
fire, smiling a little, notwithstanding her thought- 
fulness. 

‘“‘Laura,”’ she said, at last. ‘I have not yet 
asked question third. When Robert Lindsay 
comes to Londen—comes here—will you sve 
him?” 

Laura looked up with @ faint start. 

«« When—— ?” she faltered. 

‘‘T said when,’’ answered Blanche. ‘‘ And I 
meant when. I have written to him, and told 
him to come.” ‘ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Certainty Blanche Charnley had her girlish 
hands full during the following week! Perhaps 
no young lady in the world had ever felt a 
greater consciousness of secret guilt than that 
beautiful arrant coward, Lady Laura Tresham, 
and this consciousness rendered her, by no 
means, the most animated of companicns. She 
was harassed and dejected, and even Blanche’s 
most spirited arguments failed to inspire her 
with anything of courage. Consequently Blanche 
waited with some impatience for Robert Lind- 
say's appearance. She had not decided as yet 
what his appearance would bring forth, or what 
he would do; but, having infinite faith in his 
powers, she had at least decided that he would 
settle the matter one way or the other. 

“If I were in your place,’’ she said, severely, 
to Laura, when she had arrived at this decision, 
‘“T would not wait for any one to settle my love 
affairs for me. I would settle them myself. I 
would write to Geoffrey Treherne, and tell him 
that I wouldn’t marry him. I should like to 
know what calamity such a course would bring 
forth. You are not a Circassian, I hope, ora 
Tark, or a Chinese woman. If you are,” with 
excessive tartness, ‘‘I have not heard of it yet.’’ 

“Tam not waiting for any one to settle my 
love affairs,” said Laura, ‘It iy too late now,”’ 
with a little sigh. 

Blanche shrugged her shoulders, satirically. 

“Too late!’ she began. Robert Lindsay—”’ 

Lady Laura rose from her chair, pale-faced and 
subjugated, and walked to the window. 

‘Don't, Blanche!’ she exclaimed. ‘Don’t 
talk to me about Robert Lindsay. It is too late, 
and I am miserable enough.’’ And she had 
scarcely uttered the words, before she turned 
paler still, and started from the window, crying 
out, suddenly, ‘‘Oh, Blanche, there he is!’’ 

Blanc} a flung down her book, and hurried to 
the window, and to her excitement and delight, 
her first glance fell upon the careless, stalwart 
fizure, which had so often been the object of her 
good-natured admiration—the figure of Robert 
Lindsay in person. 

Laura drew back, excited and nervous. 

««T—I can’t see him,” she cried. «‘ I—I really 
can't! What shall I do?” 

Blanche fired in an instant like some small 
orler of domestic fire-work. If she was to de- 


fat Geoffrey Treherne, she must defeat: him 
now ; ifshe was to help this indefatizable, tender- 
hearted Rob, she must help him now ; if she was 
to gave Lady Laura froma life of half-love and 
slow disappointment, she must save her from it 
fis very instant.’ 





«‘ You cannot see him!’’ sheexclaimed. ‘Say 
you have not the courage to see him, and you 
will be right once; say you are weak-minded 
enough to be wicked, and you will be right again. 
You have been weak enough to treat Geoffrey 
Treherne shamefully, (not that he doesn’t de- 
serve it, because he does;) but you have still 
treated him shamefully, and now you are too 
weak to right him, and right yourself, and right 
the man who loves you, and who is worth fivé 
hundred thousand Geoffrey Treherne’s. You 
won’t see him ?’”” with terrible calmness. ‘ Very 
well, don’t see him, and I will go back to North- 
umberland before breakfast to-morrow morning; 
and you can marry Geoffrey Treherne, and be 
wretched for life.” 

Lady Laura put both her hands up to her face, 
and covered it, her cheeks burning, her brow 
burning, the very tips of her ears burning; her 
heart beating so loudly that she was sure the 
room echoed with it. 

Blanche drew from her trim little belt a trim 
little jewel of a watch. 

‘“«T will give you two minutes to decide,”’ she 
said, emphatically. ‘‘The footman will be here 
in three, and if, by that time, you have not 
spoken, I shall ring for your maid to pack my 
trunks.”’ 

The first minute had passed, and the second 
was half gone, when Laura lifted her face, and 
broke the ominous silence. 

««T—I will see him,’’ she faltered. 

Blanche shut her watch with a little click, 
just as the servant opened the door. 

‘Show the gentleman into this room, Martin,” 
she said ; and, as the man withdrew, she turned 
to Laura. ‘I shall stay in the room long enough 
to speak a dozen words to Mr. Lindsay, and then 
I shall go down stairs,” she said.. ‘‘ Laura you 
have no need to be afraid that you are not ready 
to meet him. Your cheeks are on fire, and you 
look like an angel. There, my dear, be sensible, 
and think what Lady Laura’ Treherne would be 
twenty years hence.” 

Laura had no time to speak. Her breath was 
fairly taken by this master-stroke of rapidity and 
diplomatic movement. The fact was, that if she 
had had time to speak, or even to think, she 
would have been so full of misgiving that she 
would have upset the best laid plans in the uni- 
verse, and of this Blanche Charnley was very 
well aware. But, with the shock of Blanche’s 
sudden indignation, and that last stroke con- 
cerning Lady Laura Treherne’s future, accumu- 
lating at once, she found herself absolutely free 
to let things take their own course. 

She did not know how much Blanche had 
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written to Robert Lindsay; she had not even 
dared to guess heretofore ; but when the two met, 
a full recognition of the truth flashed upon her. 

‘Tam not going to ask you any question now,” 
said Blanche, after the first greetings had been 
exchanged. ‘I am going to leave you to say 
what you have to say to Laura. Mr. Lindsay, 
two weeks ago the young lady told me that she 
was wretched and despairing, and guess why? 
Because, if she is not saved from it, in less than 
three months from now, she is to marry Geoffrey 
Treherne. Once you told me that if you could 
save her from it, you would; and so, as there 
was no time to lose, I sent for you. Save her if 
you can.” 

Lady Laura did not look at her visitor when 
Blanche’s exit left them alone. She dared not 
even glance up, but waited in silence, her burn- 
ing blushes almost stinging her delicate skin. She 
was thinking that this was worse than all the 
rest. Rob Lindsay was thinking that this was 
his last chance, and that there would be a hard 
struggle, before he would let it slip away from 
him, and be lost. 

«You see that I have come back again, Lady 
Laura,”’ were his first words. ‘And I think 
there is no need of telling you why I came.”’ 

«« Excuse my saying so ” she said, trying 
to appear.cold, and quite conscious that she ap- 
peared nervous. ‘ But I really don’t know why, 
Mr. Lindsay.” 

‘Then I suppose I must even tell you again,” 

-Rob replied, quietly. ‘+ The reason is an old one, 

Lady Laura, and one [have given more than 
once before. It is a simple one, too. I came 
back because I love you.” 

She was conscious of a sudden throb of the 
-smoothly-beating heart Geoffrey Treherne’s warm- 
est words had never had the power tostir. She 
was conscious, too, of a quicker pulse-beating, 
and an odd, exultant thrill ruling her in spite of 
her confusion. He had not given her up after 
all. He loved her yet. 

‘“‘Do you understand me?’ he said again. 
“‘T think you do, and [' will tell you something 
else, Lady Laura. I think if Col. Treherne were 
here, he would understand too, for he is an 
honorable man, at least; and I think sometimes 
the worst of men are more merciful than the best 
of women. I told youT loved you when we were 
in Northumberland, and I said [ would not give 
you up; and I have not given you up yet.” 

There was a slight pause before the last word, 





and a slight stress upon it, when it was uttered, } your eyes; 


that Laura Tresham’s heart beat hard. 





and she fancied there was more bitterness, for, 
though he had not wholly flung aside his care- 
less, good-humored audacity, he stood before her 
a man who felt that to some extent he had been 
wronged, and who was now throwing his last 
stake. 

«« But I have not come back to ask you to pity 
me,’ he went on. ‘Perhaps sentiment is not 
my forte; at any rate, it seems that 1 am always 
oddly at a loss for fair speeches. I have not 
come to say that my heart will be broken, if, 
three months hence, Laura Tresham is lost to 
me forever in Lady Laura Treherne. Hearts are 
not easily broken im the nineteenth century. I 
will not even say my life would be blighted ; but 
this I will say, Lady Laura Tresham, simply and 
honestly, I have loved you—I do love you; and 
the true woman who hears such words from the 
lips of a gentleman, will understand, simply and 
honestly, all that they mean. The last time,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘that we were alone together at the 
Priory, I said to you that if you would tell me 
that you loved Geoffrey Treherne, I would leavo 
you at once. You dared not tell me so, and yet 
Geoffrey Treherne’s ring is on your finger now, 
and you are almost his wife. Is that quite fair 
to Col. Treherne, Lady Laura? Asking pardon 
for the apparent irreverance of the remark, is it 
exactly what Basil de Tresham (whose patrician 
blood is supposed to be as honorable as it is blue) 
would be likely to countenance ?”” 

“I wish Basil de Tresham ”? Lady Laura 
was beginning, disrespectfully, when she re- 
collected herself, and stopped. In her despera- 
tion she had almost been sacrilegious. 

“If you were going to say that you wished 
Basil de Tresham had never been born,’’ said 
Rob, sagaciously, ‘‘I am compelled to say that 
my wishes coincide with yours most heartily. I 
am inclined to think that, perhaps, it would 
have been as well. Ah, Laura! but for Basil de 
Tresham, my love would not have been audacity, 
and Geoffrey Treherne’s success his birthright.’’ 

But the next moment his mood changed. She 
was only a girl, and she had made a mistake, 
and her rashness had brought to her its own re- 
tributive pangs, and the reproach in his tone 
forced them to reveal themselves. Rob forgot 
his satire and his bitterness. He crossed the 
hearth, and stood before her an instant, the full 
strength of a man’s chivalrous love warming 
him, and stirring him to his heart’s core. 

«« Lady Laura,” he said, “there are tears in 
;’ and then in a breath’s space he 
was down upon one knee by her chair, with his 





She could see there was more steadiness in } arm around her waist. 


‘his manner than there had ever been before, 


“Laura,” he said, ‘‘I will not lose.you. If I 
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have seemed bitter and careless, it was because 
I have suffered, I cannot lose you, I say again. 
I love you, and I will notlet you go. It is not 
too late yet.’ Ido not ask you to say that you 
love me. IT only ask: you to give the Treherne 
diamond back to its owner, and free yourself 
from this miserable engagement. I can wait for 
the rest. I will wait for the rest; patiently, un- 
til you choose to say to me that my probation is 
ended.” 

There were tears in her eyes—tears henvy and 
large, and, before he had finished speaking, they 
were dropping fast. Laura Tresham had not 
been made for'a heroine; and her intention to 
immolate herself upon the altar of her ancestral 
greatness had resulted in too much of real mar- 
tyrdom, It had not been easy, at first, to deter- 
mine to give up this earnest, untiring lover for 
Geoffrey Treherne; but now it would cost her a 
struggle too great to be borne. Her own natural 
weakness was quite as much in favor of the 
earnestness and untiring zeal, as if she had 
been fortunate enough to be a young lay of far 
less patrician antecedents. With her trouble and 
excitement, and with Rob Lindsay's strong, per- 
suasive arm around her waist, dignity, even 
self-control, was out of the question; and so 
she dropped her beautiful face upon his shoul- 
der. 

‘¢ But—it—it is too late,”’ she faltered, tremb- 
ling like a lovely coward asshe was. ‘* Oh, Robert 
(with, a little catch of the breath at her own te- 
merity), what could I say—to Col. Treherne?” 

** Say ?’’ echoed Rob, in a glow of enthusiastic 
fire. ‘Say to him what I should wish a woman 
to say to me, if she had bound herself to mo 
rashly. Say to him, ‘I have done you a wrong; 
and, by marrying you, I should make it a 
crime. I do not love you, and time has proved 
to me that I was mistaken in fancying that I 
could; and I appeal to you, as an: honorable 
gentleman, to releae me from my promise.’ It 
might not be easy to say, Laura; but, by saying 
it, you could save yourself from dishonor and 
wretchedness.”’ 

It is unnecessary to record all the cireum- 
stances connected with the remainder of the in- 
terview. Suffice it to say that, having love and 
tears and vanquished. pride all on his side, 
lwobert Lindsay gained the victory which was 
to bring to a conclusion his daring campaign, 
and that, upon his departure, Lady Laura had 
giined courage almost marvelously. 

She went up stairs to Blanche Charnley all 
a-bloom with blush roses. Blanche had been 
awaiting her return with some impatience and a 
little fear, nothwithstanding her faith in Rob; 





but, when she saw her, she experienced an im- 
mediate sense of relief. 

** Well,” she said, ‘does Mr. Lindsay leave 
England ?”’ 

Lady Laura slipped into a chair, with a soft, 
expressive little sigh, and an equally expressive 
little deprecating smile. 

*+No—” she hesitated. “At least, I don’t 
think so. I—am going to write a letter to Col. 
Treherne.” 

«Then you had better write it at onec,’’ ad- 
vised Blanche, ‘‘ before your courage oozes out 
of your finger ends, os usual, my dear.” 

“Tt—is written already,” confessed her young 
ladyship, with considerable confusion of manner. 
«“J—— The fact is, Blanche, I wrote it two or 
three days ago; but—you see I was I did 
not like to seal it—then.” 

Blanche sprang up from her chair, her amuse- 
ment and exultation getting the better of her, at 
this guilelessly significant acknowledgment. 

Oh, ye daughters of men?’ she exclaimed, 
laughing until the tears started to her cyes. 
«Oh, fairest and most courageous of the descend- 
ants of De Tresham! and you did not know 
whether you wanted to marry Robert Lindsay 
or not!” 

“T have not said that I want to marry him, 
yet,” said her ladyship, blushing more than 
ever. “Tle—has not even asked me if I would.”’ 

““Of course not,’’ said Blanche. ‘*And of 
course he does not know what you would say, 
if he did. Oh, Laura, Laura! and you wrote it 
two or three days ago !’’ 








CHAPTER XII. 

To attempt to describe Col. Treherne’s aston- 
ishment, when he fully comprehended the tarn 
affairs had taken, would be to openly display a 
weakness. It would not have been like Geoffrey 
Treherne to expect effusion ; and so, in the ear- 
lier stages of the engagement, to his limited 
mental vision the coldness and ‘brevity of ‘the 
letters of his affianced’ had simply implied a 
becoming dignity and reserve ; and’ tlius, as he 
had placidly read them in Northumberland, he 
had been placidly unconscious of how fate was 
working against him in London. But there was 
a limit to even Geoffrey Treherne’s shortsighted- 
ness; and as the epistles became shorter and — 
moré significantly cold, he had gradually awak- 
ened to some slight sense of doubt; but still he 
had not dreamed of such a finale to his digni- 
fied love-story as this. To be worsted in auch a 
combat, at such a time, was bad enough; but to 
be worsted as he guessed he had been, was a 
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terrible blow to his arrogant pride. And it must 
be confessed, my dear reader, that this fair de- 
ecendant of De Tresham had acted with less of 
stoical dignity than had been customary with 
the dames of her noble house. It is quite prob- 
able that, a century or so ago, the fair De Tres- 
ham, who indiscreetly sacrificed herself, in a 
rash moment, to the family heroics, would have 
magnanimously and magnificently adhered to 
her resolution, even to the wreck of her life’s 
happiness and her true lover’s hope ; which, no 
doubt, would have been very brave, and very 
honorable, and very worthy her illustrious 
name. But, as you have of course observed, 
this story of mine is not a tragedy, or its heroine 
a goddess. She is simply a young lady of the 
nineteenth century, with all the nineteenth-cen- 
tury weakness and faults; and, having made a 
very foolish mistake, and repented it, her lack 
of heroic determination is neither her fault nor 
mine, but probably the fault of the nineteenth 
century, which philosophers assure us is a pe- 
riod terribly retrograded from ancient Spartan 
virtue. 

Summoned by Lady Laura’s letter, Geoffrey 
Treherne came to London at once; and then, 
but for Blanche’s presence and encouragement, 
Laura’s position, between her guardian's in- 
dignation and her ex-lover’s somewhat haughty 
displeasure, would have completely overwhelmed 
her. As it was, it was by no means a pleasant 
one, and the termination of the interview between 
the three tried all her resolution; but in the 
end, of course, the mejority on the side of love, 
carried the day ; and, for perhaps the first time 
in her wardship, the young lady withstood the 
opposing power of her guardian’s eloquence. To 
that stately and somewhat pompous individual, 
his ward’s unexpected firmness was almost as 
astounding as her unprecedented offence. Ile 
could not understand it, and was forced to retire 
from the scene a vanquished potentate, and let 
Treherne go back to Northumberland with the 
legendary diamond in‘his portmanteau. 

And then, ‘very naturally, as a consequence of 
the excitement, after the interview was brought 
to a close, Laura’s spirits flagged again, and she 
was a very dejected young lady indeed. She 
could not see Robert Lindsay now—she was 
not sure that she wanted to see him at all, at 
first? but, on finding that, for several days, 
Robert ‘iiudsay did not trouble her, her opinions 
began gradually to ohange. The fact was, that 
Robert Lindsay was a sagacious young man, and 
his experience had taught him exactly what the 
result of Treherne’s visit would be; so, for a 
day or so, he confined himself to occasional 





evening strolls past the iron-balconied mansion ; 
and it was not until the end of the week that he 
entered the iron gates. 

The footman, who opened the door, knew him 
as a friend of Miss Charnley’s; and when Rob 


informed him, coolly, that there:was no necessity 
for his being announced, adding the pardonable 


fiction that he was expected, he handed him, 
without further ceremony, into the room where 
the two young ladies were sitting. 

Blanche greeted him delightedly. She was 
tired of waiting for a finale, and was getting out 
of patience. She had been expecting him, too, 
and Laura had not; consequently, Laura rose to 
meet him flushing and paling like the loveliest 
of grown-up children. 

Before half an hour had passed, Blanche dis- 
creetly retired to the window with her work, 
and, taking aseat behind the curtains, counted 
her stitches as though her life depended upon 
the completion of every rose-bud she worked. 

Lady Laura stood upon the hearth-rug in 
silence, her eyes fixed upon the fire, and, for a 
few moments after Blanche’s discreet move, there 
was a slight lull in the conversation. 

To Rob, Lady Laura Tresham had never 
seemed less Lady Laura Tresham, and more the 
woman he loved, than she did then. The blaze 
of the fire, dancing upon the white hand hanging 
idly by her side, showed it the fairest of hands, 
its smooth, round wrist set in a ruffle of web-like 
lace, but showed no Treherne-diamond on the 
slim forefinger; and so, not being the man to 
brook delay, he went to her side and took it, 
this passive white hand, in his. 

‘So long as you wore Treherne’s ring,” he 
said, tenderly, ‘‘I only said I loved you, asking 
for nothing; but, since I knew that you no 
longer wore it, I have only waited, what I 
thought would be your pleasure, to come to you, 
to speak once again. Laura; you know what I 
am asking you for ?”’ 

But Laura, fair traitress, said nothing. 

But Rob was a frank wooer, and cared little 
for her silence, since he knew what a sweet 
truth it told; and he slipped his strong arm 
about her slender waist, and drew her to his 
side, and kissed her, as Geoffrey Treherne would 
never have done, if,he had loved her a thousand 
years. 

“I said I would wait patiently,’’ he said, 
kissing her hand, too, and then holding it to 
his breast as he spoke; ‘‘and so I have waited, 
Laura, nearly six days. And six days are six 
ages to a lover-—a lover like me, dearest. And 
now I have come to you; and as I hold you in 
my arm, though you have not spoken a word to 
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me, I can read in your sweet face that I am not 
to be wretched ; and, before Heaven, my dar- 
ling, I am a happy man.” 

But Laura, fair hypocrite, said nothing. 

“See!” he said, drawing a little case from his 
pocket, and taking from it a sparkling, flashing 
ring, sapphire set. ‘‘See, Laura! no Norman 
brought this, to be handed down, with its legend, 
through generations of noble brides; no barons 
have worn it, and no kings have praised it; but 
I, Rob Lindsay, who love you with my whole 
soul, and my whole strength and will, love you 
through life and death, with a gentleman’s faith 
and reverance, ask you to answer my appeal by 
letting me place it upon your hand, and, by 
wearing it there, until you give me the right to 


-claim you for my wife.’’ 


And Laura, fair queen dethroned, and woman 
crowned, held out her white hand, the pure 
heart touched—pear! tears slipping softly away 
from her lashes for very joy. 

Rob put it on, the sapphire-set circlet, and 


then. caught her in both his strong arms, and 


kissed her again and again, until her blushes had 
almost dried her tears; and between tears and 
blushes she was fairer and fresher than ever. 

Then, with his arm still round her waist, Rob 
took her to Blanche’s window. 

“Tell her, Laura, my dear!” he said, with a 
touch of his old, cheerful audacity. 

Lady Laura laid the hand, wearing the sap- 
phire ring, upon Blanche’s shoulder. 

‘Blanche, dear,’ she said, with her most 
guilty, and, at the same time, most lovely hesi- 
tation, ‘‘ I am—engaged to Mr. Lindsay.” 

Blanche rose with a little, happy ghost of a 
laugh; and then, of course, girl-like, broke off 
with a little, happy ghost of a sob; and then, 
taking refuge in the fair face, kissed it to the 
full as heartily as Rob had done. 

‘You see, Laura,” she said to her friend that 





night, when they were alone, being determined 
to give her a sage moral lesson. ‘‘ You see, my 
dear, how exactly we grown-up children are 
like the children in story-books, and how much 
happier we are when we have been honest, and 
told the truth. Just imagine how wretched you 
would have been if you had not told the truth to 
Geoffrey Treherne and Robert Lindsay.” 

Very deeply struck by this philosophical ap- 
plication of a popular and much-preached con- 


clusion, Lady Laura glanced down at her sap- 


phire ring, which was sparkling beautifully in 
the firelight, and drew a soft, little sigh. 

** Yes, dear,’”’ she said. 

«‘And,”’ began Blanche again. ‘Now, con- 
fess, Laura, now that the trouble is over, are you 


} not just as glad as the story-book children are 


when they have spoken the truth, and have just 
found out how dreadfully they would have been 
punished if they hadn’t?”’ 

And the answer was another, 

** Yes, dear.”’ 

The world frequently hears it said that Lady 
Laura Lindsay is one of the happiest, and most 
beautiful young matrons in the shire in which 
her husband has settled down, and bought an 
estate. People say, too, that Mr. Lindsay is one 
of the most popular of men. The country gen- 
try, whose pedigrees date back through centuries 
of nobility and grandeur, respect and admire 
him. He is popular because he is generous, dar- 
ing, and thoroughbred. He leads men whose 
rank might entitle them to lead him; and these 
men are his best and nearest friends. There 
is astonishing luck, they say, in this man, who 
has gained everything that fair fortune could 
bestow. : 

But Lady Laura, in whose wifely eyes he is, of 
course, @ nineteenth century hero, says that her 
husband’s luck is simply her husband’s gener- 
osity, kindness, and courage. 
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BY ROSE CRAYOROFT,. 





Brossoms in the orchard, 
Flowers in the dell, 

And green moss gréWing 
Around the old well; 

The Spring-time brightness 
Has come once more, 

But our eyes are blinded— 
There is crape on our door. 


Soft winds are bearing 
Breath of the flowers; 
Naught in nature sharing 
This despair of ours; 





Wild birds are singing, 
Sweetly as before, 

While their notes are ringing— 
There is crape on our door. 


A voice hushed forever, 
A face grown still and cold, 

The lifeles* hand will never 
Clasp ours as of old. 

To the dark room the sunlight 
May come as of yore ; 

But to our hearts, never— 
There is crape on our door. 
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«You will catch cold, Sylvia. Don’t sit by 
that open window ; there’s nothing so treacher- 
ous as this Italian climate.”’ 

So Sylvia rises from the deeply-embrasured 
casement, and comes back into the commonplace 
lamplight of the room, just to escape further ex- 
postulation' or argument, too well acquainted 
with her step-mother’s talent in both particulars 
to oppose her wish, as she is not in a mood to 
encounter either mode of reproof. 

But Sylvia is not always so doeile, for patience 
does not rank among her chief virtues; and in 
those cases she and the step-mother squabble a 
little; that is, Sylvia is petulant, and Mrs. Vent- 
nor mildly reproachful, and dreadfully prolix ; 
but, on the whole, Sylvia is a good girl, and the 
contests never assume dangerous proportions. 
The lady, too, has a closer claim in Sylvia's 
eyes, than that of being her step-mother; she is 
the sister of Sylvia’s mother, who died during 
the girl’s babyhood; and she married Mr. Vent- 
nor expressly to be sure that the child was well 
taken care of. 

The pair are a good deal alone in the world, 
for it is several years since the father, Mr. Vent- 
nor, died ; and though his widow thinks it decor- 
ous to preserve a species of half-mourning garb, 
(she was so elderly a maid, at the time of her 
marriage, that she is unconsciously proud of any 
badge which reminds her that she is free from 
the reproach of spinsterhood,) both she and 
Sylvia have long since learned to arrange their 
’ lives pleasantly. 

Now-a-days, when any sort of change comes 
to Americans, there is an immediate rush made 
to Europe: If we lose our husbands or wives, 
we go; if we get new partners, we go; if we in- 
herit a fortune, we go to spend it; if we have 
got rid of one, we go to economize; anyway we 
go, whenever some unexpected exigency turns 
existence out of its beaten track. 

So, of course, when Mr. Ventnor died, his 
widow and daughter set sail for foreign lands; 
and four whole years have gone by since then. 
Beside her talent for languages, which costs her 
no trouble, and her ability to sing, and a certain 
ease in using her pencil, our Sylvia cannot be 
valled learned. She is rather a capricious crea- 
ture; and only industrious by fits and starts, 
in spite of her step-mother’s advice and example. 





That worthy lady speaks foreign tongues. some- 
what after the fashion of Betty Cobb, in Lever's 
delightful novel, who ‘‘made French and Ger- 
man just alike;’’ but she has the merit, which 
Sylvia does not possess, of working hard over 
them, and keeps grammars under her pillow, till 
ignorant chambermaids suppose it is an Ameri- 
can insanity to use them for bolsters, 

They had been all this winter at Florence ; and 
though the King and the court had removed to 
Rome, enough strangers sought that most charm- 
ing of retreats, to afford Sylvia an agreeable sea- 
son. The very house where they live is dream- 
land to Sylvia; for over the entrance is a little 
marble tablet, with an inscription, telling that 
Elizabeth Browning once made her home within 
these walls; and Sylvia’s pet salon is the very 
chamber the great poetess and noble woman oo- 
cupied, when, with her ‘little Florentine’’ at 
her knee, she looked out from the windows of 
Casa Guidi, upon one of the first fiery outbursts 
of long-restrained Italian hearts, which, after re- 
peated failures, after terrible darkness and storms, 
have ended in the glorious morning of our day. 

This evening, for a wonder, nobody comes in 
to enliven the solitude of the two feminines ; and, 
somehow, Sylvia is not in a mood to read, though 
she has a new book; not in a mood to talk either 
on historical subjects or domestic trivialities, 
which are Mrs. Ventnor’s favorite subjects for 
conversation ; so she attempts to make a diver- 
sion in her own favor. The full. moon shines 
temptingly in at the casement; the breeze whis- 
pers as softly as if it had some important secret 
to communicate, stirring the muslin curtains, by 
way of signal: and a nightingale, hidden some- 
where in the recesses of the Boboli Gardens, 
sings with such a human passion; that it adds to 
Sylvia's restlessness—the pleasant, intangible, 
unexplainable restlessness, Whieh one enjoys at 
her age. = 

‘‘ Aunty,” she says, so suddenly, that she 
causes that wortly lady to start and prick her 
finger with her needle. 

‘You startled me so, Sylvia,’’ Mrs. Ventnor 
says, with mild reproach. 

‘Then you had a sensation; so you ought to 
be obliged to me,’’ laughed Sylvia. «I’ve been 
dying for one all day.” 

: > 
«Oh, Sylvia, don’t exaggerate so; and I don’t 
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like to hear you use such a serious word in that 
light way.” 

‘* But how do we know that dying is such a 
serious business, after all, aunty? Nobody has 
ever come back to tellus. Dear me, if some one 
only would.” 

‘* Whe an awful idea!” interrupts Mrs. Vefit- 
nor, in a plaintive squeak. ‘Don’t taik about 
such things, in this ghostly old room! I don't 
see why you wanted to come here to live! We 
might have had much more cheerful apartments 
on the other side of the river, nearer the Cascino ; 
and almost everybody ove knows——”’ 

“Yes, dear; but about the ghosts! I’m nerv- 
ous, too; so let’s go for a walk.” 

“Oh, Giovanna has gone out, and we can't 
walk alone.”’ 

“A pretty protection Giovanna would be— 
afraid of her own shadow! The Lysters are 
in—we’'ll stop and coax them to go out to the 
Pozzio. I want to hear the nightingales.” 

It seems that the Lysters have been seized 
with the same desire, for at this instant Gio- 
vanna’s slave, a little girl employed to wash 
dishes, eriters with a slip of paper, on which 
Mrs. Lyster has scribbled a request to the ladies 
to join her and her family in a quiet prome- 
nade, 

‘Say we'll go, Lucia,” Sylvia says to the 
child, in Italian ; and then, before Mrs. Ventnor 
can expostulate, the willful girl has waltzed her 
across the room, arrayed her in a round hat and 
a light shawl, and is leading her down stairs, in 
triumph, to the apartments on the floor below. 

The Lystors are pleasant Scotch people—hus- 
band, wife, arid a delightful old-maid relative, 
all of whom doat on Sylvia for her marvelous 
prettiness, her amusing chatter, and her sweet, 
coaxing ways. 

With an American girl’s easy assurance, done 
in a charming fashion, Sylvia takes possession 
of Mr. Lyster, because he is the only masculine 
of the party; and many a younger man might 
have proved @ less agreeable companion, though 
he ‘has gray hait’, and reads with spectacles. 

She is in oné of her wildest moods to-night, and 
keeps them g, even staid Mrs. Vent- 
nor, by her nonsense and her droll humor, which 
the long-nosed Sevtéh people fully appreciate. 

They pass on, out of the P@Fta Romana, and 
take the road that turns:a little to the left—a 
long, straight ascent, with a row of stately cy- 
presses on either side. This is the Pozzio, 
beloved of the nightingales and tender swains, 
as everybody ‘knows who has lived in Florence. 

They sit down gn convenient benches, under 
the tall cypress trees which cast funereal shad- 





ows over the moonlighted road. Mr. Lyster 
smokes his segar, and they talk, and laugh, and 
listen to the nightingales singing their hearts 
out, until a rather sentimental frame of mind 
comes over the whole group. Then Sylvia sets 
Mr. Lyster off full swing in the quaint, meta- 
physical sort of talk, for which he has a weak- 
ness. His wife and sister listen) decorously to 
what he says, and wonder ‘at Sylvia's aptness 
and quickness in her replies. Mrs. Ventnor 
yawns behind her gloves—she lives in: gloves— 
and thinks secretly that the conversation is a 
little wearisome, aud she is afraid that it is 
a waste of time, too! If they would do a few 
historical reminiscences, and give her an oppor- 
tunity to come out on her strong points—dates 
and the like—she would be more certain that 
they were all following the example of that busy 
bee (which Sylvia hates,) and ape improv- 
ing the shining hours. 

But she is not allowed to overwinediia them 
with figures, and Mr. Lyster turns a deaf ear to 
something she tries to say about the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines; and Sylvia blesses him in her 
secret soul, for these ancient families are per- 
sonal enemies of hers, and ske often shocks her 
step-mother by hoping that the whole set are in 
purgatory. 

They sit there for a long time, and Sylvia 
lightens the metaphysical dissertation—not & 
very appalling one at its deepest—by a pretty 
Tuscan ballad. Then Mr. Lyster tells some 
amusing stories. Then the wife and Mrs. Vent- 
nor exchange @ few household details—and the 
elderly spinster watches Sylvia’s beautiful face 
in the moonlight, and thinks of the days when 
she, too, was young and beautiful—a long time 
gone now; both youth and beauty worn out and 
lost in weeping over the grave where she buried 
life’s choicest hopes, twenty years before. But 
time has made her neither bitter or hard, that 
is certain, for she astonishes Sylvia by kissing 
her suddenly; and Sylvia says, laughingly, 

“« What have I done now ?” 

And old Miss Lyster laughs, too, anu says, 

“You've no business to look so — I 
couldn’t help it.” ; 

«And I wish I needn’t help it,” cries her 
brother. Then they all laugh, and his. wife 
beats Sylvia with her fan, and declares that she 
is jealous, which causes them all to laugh the 
more; for Mr. and Mrs. Lyster are one of those 
rare couples, whose honey-moon has never set, 
though it is a quarter of a century, and ao luster 
added since it reached its full. 

But, though Sylvia laughs, she steals her hand 
into Josephine Lyster’s, and presses the meager, 
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wasted pulm, with her soft, round fingers. She 
and Josephiue are great friends; and the old 
maid has talked more freely with her, than ever 
she did to her nearest relative, about the days 
when the world was Paradise, and her brave 
Scotch lover alive. 

Mrs. Ventnor reminds them that it is time to 
go home ; and they all rise, somewhat regretfully, 
and commence sauntering down the white road. 
But they have not gone more than half way to 
the city gates, when two figures spring out of 
the earth, apparently, and bar their passage. 
Mrs. Ventnor squeaks; Mrs. Lyster clings to her 
husband, Mr. Lyster raises his walking-stick ; 
Josephine is thinking of his danger ; and Sylvia 
is in hopes they are to have a sensation. 

In a second Josephine cries, 

*¢ Oh, Cosmo !’’ 

In the same breath the ether assailant has 
seized Sylvia’s hand, and Mrs. Ventnor’s dress, 
and they both ery, 

‘Why, Tom!” 

Then all sorts of incoherent exclamations. 
Then a great deal of kissing, hand-shakings, and 
introductions are underwent. The supposed ban- 
dits are Cosmo Lyster, the elderly couple’s only 
son, and his companion is Tom Marston, a dis- 
tant cousin of Sylvia and her mother. 

It is as sudden asa scene out of a romance. 
But presently the simultaneous arrival of this 
tzio is explained, The steamer, which brought 
Cosmo Lyster back, from his few months’ so- 
journ in America, had Tom Marston for a pas- 
senger, too. The young fellows, finding that 
they like each other very much, and that each 
has lately read about the other in his letters 
from Florence, make the land journey in com- 
pany also, and. long before this are fast friends. 

Many a laugh they have had over the surprise 
their arrival together is to occasion; and they 
are never tired of speculating about the odd 
chance which made them fellow-voyagers, after 
having failed to meet, as their mutual friends in 
Italy hoped they might do, during Cosmo's wan- 
derings in the New World. 

They have reached Florence by the night 
train, belated, too, of course, as a train always 
is when one is particularly anxious to arrive 
anywhere. Inquiries at the house receive for 
enswer that both families have gone out to the 
Pozzio; and off the two young men start in pur- 
suit, and so the amateur brigand assault fol- 
lows. 

An hour later, they are all seated about the 
supper-table, inthe Lysters’ apartment. There 
is plenty of fun and jollity. Still, much later 
than Mrs. Ventnor would approve, Sylvia leans 





by her window, and looks out at the moon, and 
wonders why she is not more pleased to see 
Tom, and repeats to herself a good many lovely 
verses, which Elizabeth Browning perhaps com- 
posed in the very place where the girl now sits. 

She knows well what errand has brought Tom 
to Italy: he has come to ask her again to be his 
wife. That is to say, when she tliinks about it, 
she cannot feel certain he ever did ask her, but 
he expects her to become so all the same, and 
Mrs. Ventnor expects it; and as Sylvia looks 
back to the period of Tom’s last visit (only eigh- 
teen months ago), she finds that “he expected it 
too. It has been one of those family affairs, 
arranged no one could exactly hav» told how; 
or perhaps I should be more correct if I said 
tacitly understood. It has alwa,s been so de- 
cided a thing, that it strikes Sylvia now, that 
she must have been brought up, with the express 
intention of being married toTom. Mr. Ventnor 
talked about it in his last illness; raid to Tom, in 
her presence, that he could leave the world with- 
out a regret, because Sylvia would ve safe in 
Tom’s care. It is Tom who has charge of their 
money affairs: it was Tom who said they must 
eome to Europe, and brought them over himself, 
and has paid them a yearly visit of a couple of 
months, and, without making love, has taken 
things for granted in a way which Sylvia has 
hitherto accepted as a matter of course. 

But this time affairs cannot end in the same 
fashion. Tom has never written that, on this 
visit, he proposes the wedding t» take place; 
but he does, Sylvia knows. After having re 
garded the matter, all these years, with a com- 
posure that astonishes herself, as she looks back, 
Sylvia has discovered, during the past months, 







that the whole arrangement is too prosaic. She 
has been treated too much, as if ghe were e bala 
of goods, for the affair to 1 Teasant. She 


thinks about it, to-night, and Is, more than 
ever at this idea er whole future having 
been taken ou her handsi} She is a little 
frightened at aughty t hts, Mr. Vent- 
nor’s will had borne so heavily for’ years on afl 
his relatives, that éven yet Sy. astounded 
at her own temerity, in not 'y to accept 
the latest law he had Inid © is sorry 
for Tom, too. Tom expects to marry him. 
Perhaps he lovés h@ very yes he‘ hais 
always been so go6d and kind, Mhmt it is dreadful 
to think he must be pained, by finding how calm 
her affection for him really is. 

She sits by the window, and thinks, and sighs, 
and shivers. She h nin the habit of put- 
ting the subject from mind ;@ut she cannot 
do that ang¥onger. Tom is here, and Tom ez- 
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pects her to marry him,.and she has never 
thwarted him in her life. 

Certainly, as Tom sits at the breakfast-table 
with them, the next morning—coming down late, 
as usual, to Mrs. Ventnor’s horror—he does not 
look a very formidable person. He is only about 
twenty-seven, and, though not a handsome man, 
he‘has one of those faces that attract children 
and elderly females from its goodness ; and there 
is nothing in the world so infectious as Tom’s 
lazy laughter ; and his conversation is pleasant 
too, albeit. he is by nature, or habit, a rather 
silent man. 

. He is fulkef talk, however, this morning, and 
Sylvia learns that he has done with business, at 
least for the present. Wall street has been more 
faithful to him than it is to most people; and 
Tom is rich, and Sylvia and her mother have a 
fresh lot of money too. In fact, Sylvia, between 
what her father left, and what Tom has added 
by judicious investments of her capital, is enough 
of an heiress to turn the head of the grandest 
prince in Italy, though she curls her lip disdain- 
fully when Tom laughingly tells her so. 

Sylvia is quiet, and lets him and the aunt do 
the talking. Her mind wanders, while they are 
discussing the money part, though she can hear 
plainly enough, when the conversation turns 
upon Cosmo Lyster, and Tom tells what a fine 
fellow he is, and relates eloquently how Cosmo 
saved a poor sailor's life, at the peril of his own. 

While Sylvia’s face is still bright with inter- 
est, Cosmo himself comes in, and he thinks that, 
of all pretty American girls he ever saw, this 
one is the prettiest, and is so busy staring at her, 
that he is almost awkward, and answers Tom’s 
remarks so much at random, ihat Tom teases 
him, and Mrs. Ventnor decides that he is a rather 
empty-head llow, though he is so handsome, 
and his fath uch faith in his talents. 

Neither Tom ‘osmo, have been in Florence 
before, though they know most of the other 


Italian cities, soj,of course; have a deal of 
delightful sighing before , and the next 
few. weeks pass a8 rapidly as a dream to Sylvia. 
ey have in the Pitti gallery; 
ong the churches; what 
; what excursions to Fiesoli 


and Vallomb Such — days, lighted 






















by the Ita guch clifrmilig evenings, made 
Paradise b jan moon’ 


The two families are inseparable, and there 
are other people always ready to join them. Tom 
and Cosmo are great favorites with the American 
and English set, and the signoras and the 
Russians pet ¢hem i ly when they get a 





-ehance. But Sylvia is always the prilficess, where- 





ever they go; and the two spoil her delightfully ; 
and Sylvia grows prettier every day, though no- 
body suspects the reason, except the old maid 
Josephine. She sees clearly, while all the rest 
are blind, and begins to be a good deal troubled, 
for she knows something about the long-arranged 
plan, which is to provide Tom with a wife. But 
she is called to Scotland before she has decided, 
in her shyness, how to word any warning ; for she 
discovered the marriage project by accident, and 
is afraid that it would not be honorable to tell. 
She is called away, and the letter she forces her- 
self to write to Cosmo goes astray, somewhere 
between the Highlands and Italy, so that her 
attempted warning is a failure. 

Weeks later, the two families are established 
at Spezzia, and Sylvia is not forced into reflec- 
tion. Mrs. Ventnor has had a talk with Tom, 
but Tom says, 

«« Leave everything to me; it will all come out 
right. Sylvia and I understand each other per- 
fectly.” 

He takes matters very easily, and he is so good 
and kind that he and Sylvia are the best friends 
imaginable ; but, somehow, she keeps aloof from 
the thought of engagement or marriage, and he 
helps her to do so by his composed demeanor. 

And all this while Cosmo Lyster goes about in 
a dream, and walks on air; and this continues 
till deepinthesummer. Then, straight between 
him and the enchanted light, comes Miss Jose- 
phine’s long-delayed letter, and the little missive 
makes a darkness as complete to his eyes as if 
it had been a vast pall shutting out the whole 
heavens. For two days he kept himself a great 
deal secluded in his room; does not go near the 
hotel where the Venthors lodge; avoids Sylvia; 
worries his father and mother by his changed 
looks, and is, bearish, and almost rude to Tom, 
when the latter forces his company upon ‘him. 

This lasts for two days. Then Mr. Lyster and 
his son have a long conversation, from which tho 
old geutleman retires, so pale and sad, that, 
when he meets Tom and Sylvia by the sea-shore, 
they are afraid some dreadful news has reached 
the Lysters, and Sylvia wonders what ails her 
that she is so restless and wretched, and can 
neither eat, sleep, or be still. 

But before the next; day is gone, she learns 
the reason. Mrs. Lyster mentions to Mrs. Vent- 
nor, in her presence, that Cosmo is going away. 
Sylvia gets out of the room; gets up to her own 
chamber. She understands now what is the 
matter. She is face to face with her own soul, 
frightened and overwhelmed by its revelations. 

She is roused from her misery, after awhile, 
by Tom’s voice, calling to her outside the door, 
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“The sun is setting,” he says. ‘Come with 
me for a walk.” 

But she manages to tell him that she has a 
headache, not daring to open the door, lest he 
should see her white features ; and he takes him- 
self off, adding, that, if she changed her mind, 
she would find him up on the hill, back of the 
town. 

From her window she sees Mrs. Ventnor and 
old Giovanna walk past. Giovanna’s niece lives 
in Spezzia, and has a sick child, so Sylvia knows 
where they have gone. 

She is seized with a sudden longing to get out, 
to go by herself to the sea-shore, which stretches 
along the descent near the inn. Off she sets, 
and wanders across the white sand, and watches 
the waves in the distance, golden and green in 
the fading light, and listens to the moan of the 
ocean, and hurries on faster, afraid fairly of her 
own company, so many wild, wicked thoughts 
are in her mind. 

She cannot weep, cannot think collectedly ; 
and on she goes, past the furthest fisherman’s 
stone-hut, past the groups of tanned sailors, doz- 
ing on the beach, turns the point, and is out of 
all human sight, alone on the jutting stretch of 
rock that curves out into the sea, with the cloud- 
less sky above, and the limitless sweep of ocean 
before her, and both floating and reeling in wild 
confusion to her aching, blinded eyes. 

There is a little boat below her, not drawn up 
ont of the water, but just fastened by a rope toa 
stout stake, proof that the fishermen are coming 
back presently. She has walked so rapidly that 
she is tired, and the boat is a better resting-place 
than the rocks. She sits down in it, and lets it 
sway up and down on the moving water, while 
she buries her face in her hands, and gives free 
veut to the paroxysm of mad distress which bur- 
dens her heart. 

How long it is before she becomes conscious 
of the increased motion of the barque, she does 
not know; but when she looks suddenly up, she 
is away from the shore & considerable distance. 
The retreating tide has dislodged the rope; she 
is drifting out into the billows; and her feeble 
strength is vain to check her progress. She tries 
though. She seizes the oars, and pulls with all 
her might ; but the boat drifts on, and the waves 
lap against the side, and seem mocking her 
efforts. 

The last glow of sunset has faded. The sky 
is gray and dark. The sea stretches out mys- 
terious and dim. The white surf dances about. 
The retreating tide recedes with new violence. 
Each sweep of the waters bears her further on. 
It is death, she realizes that! An hour ago, she 





was praying for it, wildly, madly, and now it is 
near. She cannot tell if she is frightened. A 
great awe comes over her, not a dread. She 
gazes up at the cold sky, and is conscious of won- 
dering how strange it seems, that, perhaps, very 
soon she shall be beyond its dimness. 

The wind has risen. Theocean roars. The boat 
rocks fearfully. She looks down at the cruel 
sea. It is such a horrible death, that her whole 
physical being shrinks from it, and she shrieks 
aloud, not in any expectation of help; for she 
knows that none can be near. 

She is not yet really out at.sea. The point of 
rock juts so far, on either side, that she is still in 
a sort of cove; but she could not be more help- 
less if there were no land in sight She springs 
to her feet, and calls again, and this time, blessed 
sound, her cry is answered. She sees another 
boat rounding the point: a man is pulling des- 
perately toward her. She recognizes him in the 
faint light, and falls, rather than seats herself, 
in the bottom of the boat. 

She has not entirely lost her reason, when she 
hears the boat strike against the side of her 
barque; fecls herself lifted out; and knows that 
Cosmo Lyster holds her in his arms; presses her 
to his heart ; repeats, over and over, wilcly, 

‘Oh, Sylvia! Oh, my love! my darling!” 

Then she faints completely away, and that is 
just as well, for the sight of her deathly face, 
that droops on his shoulder, brings Cosmo some- 
what to his senses. He perceives, that, if he 
does not at once use his best efforts to reach the 
shore, he shall not be able to gain it, near as it 
is. A wild thought risesin his soul, that to save 
her is only to lose her forever; that if he lets 
the boat drift on, at least he may hold her fast, 
and claim her in death. But_imi@pite of the suf- 
fering of the past days; he fey quite mad, 8So 
he lays her down in the bottom of the boat, stop- 
ping long enough to press one passionate kiss on 
the passive ha@fi@s—his first kKiss—the last too, 
he remembers, with a dolorous»pang, which 
seems to wrench his very heart asunder. Then 
he springs to his oars, and t the strength 
of a giant ; while the wav: efforts ; the 
waves that seem, notwithst , not cruel, not 
eager to engulf a pgey ; but kindly friends, that 
long to secure him his loveli He does not glance 
at the beautiful face resting on the bench by 
which he sits, else he should lose his latest gleam 
of reason, fling the oars aside, snatch her to his 
breast, and let the billows drive them down to- 
gether—down, downfiiat of sight and sound of 
the dreang old earth, which Cosmo feels can 
never hoff in or daylight for him. 

When Sylvia recovers consciousness, she is in 
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his arms once more; but the boat is pushed up 
gn the point of land, and he.is lifting her out of 
it; while the breakers moan dismally at their 
feet, seeming still to Cosmo to call him back to 
the refuge they offered. 

Sylvia feels herself carried securely on ; hears 
the voice of the syrf too, bus faintly, far off; for 
Cosmo’s voice is ringing in her ear, repeating 
her name, adding a thonsand tender, passionate 
epithets, which, for a while, leave her so dizzy 
and faint with happiness, that she can neither 
speak or stir. 

‘> But a perception of reality comes over her. 
Something seems to whisper Tom's name.; She 
is dizzy and faint no longer. Such, a sharp, 
biting agony seizes her heart, that, it. brings 
@ strange strength with it. 

, Cosmo’s passionate utterances cease suddenly. 
He knows that she can hear, for she has struggled 
out of his arms, and sinks down on a mound of 
gand. (They look, for an instant, in each other’s 
faces: there is no longer any secret to tell. 

“Oh, Sylvia!’ he'gasps. 

The. great brown eyes, dilated with anguish, 
do not shrink from his. The trembling lips 
actually wreathe themselves into a smile, that is 
like the ghost.of Sylvia’s smile. 

“T want to get home,” she says. ‘Please 
help me home.” 

«You are not angry—TI did not mean——”’ 

He stammers and shivers; he dares not try to 
speak. He remembers that he has sworn to be 
Tom’s friend, and that this girl is to be Tom's wife. 
Though both their hearts break, he must not 
forget that Tom trusts him; 

‘* [—E want to thank you,’’ Sylvia says, slowly, 
looking out toward the sea, where the white surf 
leaps and at ‘‘T think it would have been 
easy to die so murmurs, with a strange 

regret in her voi 

She has not meant to say this. She scarcely 
knows that she hasuttered the w: audibly. But 
his hungry ears catch each syllable, and he has 
to shut his teeth hard, to keep back the torrent 


of mad wo rises to his lips. 
At this m is the sound of steps 
and voices. several fishermen, in hot 


haste; and running frantically after them are 
Mes. Ventnofiijgnd anna; and Mrs. Ventnor 
has nearly run herself out. of her clothes; but 
her plight is nothing compared to the plight of 
Giovanna, who lost her left shoe at the com- 
mencement of the race, and has dropped some 
fresh article of apparel at each successive bound 
since, 

Some child chancing to see Sylvia iff'the boat, 
has warned the fishermen, doing it, unluckily, 





just while Mrs. Ventnor and Giovanna are talk- 
ing to them; hence the race, and the frantic 
shrieks, and the impetuous arrival, terminating, 
on Giovanna’s part, by a plunge, head foremost, 
into the mound of sand; and a mercy it is that 
the soft mound chances to be there, else she 
must have gone straight into the sea. 

** She is safe, quite safe,’’ Cosmo Lyster says, 
and leads distracted Mrs, Ventnor to her child. 

And Sylvia is aware that, her first feeling is 
one of nervous annoyance, and it is all she can 
do to keep from pushing Mrs. Ventnor away, 
and begging the whole group to be quiet. 

By the time the elder lady can do something 
besides moan, and ery, and hug Sylvia, and 
scold the boat, and the fishermen, and sea, and 
earth generally, while her hair floats out like a 
pirate’s black flag; while Giovanna, smutty with 
sand, dances about like a mad dervish, and the 
fishermen’ gesticulate, and bawl, and Sylvia can 
find strength to rise and speak: by the time all 
this was over, Cosmo Lyster has disappeared. 

*¢ Where is he?’ cries Mrs, Ventnor. 

** Drowned, no doubt,’’ howls, Giovanna, and 
dances again. 

But the fishermen have seen him walk rapidly 
down the sands toward the village; so the two 
women compose themselves a little, and Giovan- 
na solaces herself by giving the boat a vicious 
kick, which makes it rattle. 

They get Sylvia home. There is so much talk 
and confusion, so much embracing of her, first 
by the mother and then Giovanna, over and over 
again, till Giovanna’s caresses leave her face 
stained with wet sand, that Sylvia wishes she 
had drowned with these dear words Cosmo 
had uttered, ringing in her ears, This is such 
a- dull, commonplace interlude after the tragedy ; 
it renders the restored existence—hard enough 
at best—so coarse and repulsive, someway, that 
Sylvia absolutely bursts into a fit-of hysterical 
sobbing, which drives her two companions more 
crazy than before. 

Straight to the inn walks Cosmo Lyster, up to 
Marston’s room, which he enters without cere- 
mony, astounding that young gentleman by this 
avowal, 

‘I’m a villain, Tom !’’ 

And Tom, without a symptom of surprise, 
without so much as disturbing the ashes on the 
end of his segar, pushes his friend into a chair 
and shuts the door, 

Sylvia is alone in her pe It is. a good 
while before she is permitted the bliss of soli- 
tude, though. i‘vs, Ventnor and Giovanna want 
to put her to bed; but they quarrel over the 
proper remedies to be given, Giovanna seems 
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to consider her drowned, and proposes many 
plans fur her resuscitation, among which rolling 
in a barrel strikes her as most favorable; while 
Mrs. Ventnor's insanity is that she must be ex- 
nausted, dying, and ia to. be brought back to 
strength by small doses of soup, administered 
carefully with a teaspoon. Each despises the 
other’s remedies. They quarrel: they stop to 
hug Sylvia: they pull her: they dampen her 
with their tears: they deafen her with their 
cries, : 

At last she turns them both out of the room, 
and convinces them that she is perfectly restored 
and able to act for herself, because she gives the 
pair a good scolding. But by the time they reach 
the door, snubbed and crest-fallen, she recollects 
how wicked she is, and tries to be grateful for 
their affection, and considerate even of their in- 
sanity, since it rises.out of their love. So she 
runs after them, and kisses them both, promis- 
ing to lie down for awhile: after that they may 
bring her some tea, an.J she will be more human. 

But she has not much time to herself. Before 
she has well got rid of them, the door opens 
again, and Tom rushes in; and in his turn Tom 
catches her in his arms, and fairly sobs his thank- 
fulness at her escape. 

She knows that she must tell him the whole 
truth, She must not wait an instant,.else she 
shall never have the courage. She will do what- 
ever he bids her, Perhaps he will be angry; 
but she must bear his reproaches. She is so 
utterly overwhelmed by a vague sense of treach- 
ery and guilt, that she feels no punishment could 
be too severe. 

But before she can utter a word, Tom says, 

*‘Cosmo is down stairs. Come and help me 
thank him.” 

‘* Wait, Tom,” she gasps;, for he is actually 
leading her toward the door. “I can’t—wait!”’ 

‘«Nonsense!, Wait, indeed! It’s no time for 
that,” cries Tom, 





She pushes him a little away; presses her two 
hands hard against her heart, and falters, 

“TI can’t see him. You must never let me 
see him any more! Oh, Tom, don’t be angry. 
I'll try to do right—I willindeed! I’m so sorry. 
I didn't mean to be wicked—oh, I did not!" 

*¢ Well, that’s a comfort,’’ says Tom ; and when 
she sees him smile, she wonders whether it is 
he, or herself, who has gone mad. ‘Cosmo 
says the same,”’ pursues Tom; “and here he is 
in the hall—too crazy to wait decorously where 
I bade him.”’ 

For Tom has opened the door, and Sylvia sees 
Cosmo on the threshold, with his arms stretched 
toward her, — , 

‘*Now, young ones,” adds’ Tom, “talk it all 
out, while I find the aunt, and make her under- 
stand that, in my quality of head of the family, 
I have given you my blessing.” ot 

Mrs. Ventnor is no better than @ chaos during 
the next few days. The father and mother 
Lyster are quite imbecile with joy. Sylvia and 
Cosmo are like lovers in general. What more 
can we say? 

There is not even a feeling of self-reproach in 
the girl's mind, for Tom has told her his secret. 
He never believed in the marrjage scheme for 
themselves; but he thought it was as well to let 
time arrange matters ; Sylvia's heart would teach 
her at length. And Tom knows where to look 
for consolation; and when, a few weeks later, 
they all go back to Florence, he takes Sylvia to 
see this consolution. A mighty pretty girl she is, 
who chanced to make the voyage from America on 
the steamer with this philosophical young man, 
and there and then won his heartand lost her own. 

Mrs. Ventnor is somewhat afraid her hus- 
band’s ghost may appear, to_reproach her; but 
she is helpless: and both Sylvia and Tom are 
happy. So she is’ encouraged to hope, maybe, 
that her former partner will pardon this infrao- 
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tion of his lowly will. 





Tue yinds blow fierce, they come and ge, 
Now shrieking wild, now moaning low, 
With voice akin to human wo, 

Wailing in saddest undertone, : 

With sob, and sigh, and dismal groan, 
As if all joy and hope were gone. 

Now sinking down as if in pain; 

‘Then wildly rushing on again ; 
Scatt’ring the dead leayes o'er the plain. 
Flinging the wild-briers high on air; 
Tossing the fir-cones here and there ; 
Venting its grief in wild despair. 





Shaking the reeds with mutt’rings low; 
Bonding the proud oaks tofbow; ~ 
Lashing the pines with wild hallo! 
Skulking along the dreary sky, 

Under the hedgerow hear its cry! 
Troubling the graves where violets lie. 
Now in the hemlock dark it springs, 
High in the boughs i@@its and swings; 
Sad is the dirge the wild wind sings. 

“ Ts there no rest, oh, wind ?” I cried, 
“Is that sweet hope to thee denied 7” 
“No rest,” the troubled wind replied. 








HUMDRUM. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “suUSY L——’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Houmprvum, the essence of dullness, possesses 
me in these days, rendering me odious even to 
myself; and therefore, as my readers will at 
once see, it can hardly be expected that [ would 
be anything but odious to my husband. 

I sometimes, think it should not render me 
odious altogether to him, since it is absclutely 
for the sake of him, and of the home (which also 
is for his sake) that I am so. 

I think what troubles me the most is, that he 
thought me uncommonly intellectual, bright-na- 
tured,,and tasteful, when he chose me; he who 
might have asked almost anybody, and been ac- 
cepted—so fine-looking, learned and talented was 
he, and of .so old and honorable a family. We 
talked with me of the most difficult things in 
acience, the most.disputed, as well as the finest 
in art. And I understood easily the whole sub- 
ject; and conld talk to him about it as his peer. 
We often thought, he one way and I another; 
but it was as the boughs of a tree toss and swing 
freely in the,open air, as the waves and. eddies 
move and ripple at their. will—the differing was 
full of charms, 

Auntie. Otis said she had never before seen 
such a wedding a8 ours, where everything seemed 
in such perfection. The day, of itself, was one 
of the finest God has ever sent, Iam sure. We 
were married in Queen’s Chapel, C——, because 
my dear father and mother were married there, 
forty years before. 

There was money enough, enough of every 
sort of thing, the first year. I had one servant, 
and a part of the time two. I had. no séwing to 
do, my outfit had been so complete; only I did 
worsted work for my friends and for the fairs, 
and painted ings in water-colors, which 
were recko beautiful. My husband 
seemed proud and I am sure he was: 

We had all sorts of scientific, learned and 
talented menjand women for our friends. And 
it never once occurred to me (and I am gure it 
did not to my husband) that one’ of them was 
greater than I. 

The next year came the New York panis, and 
the wide-spread uncertainty, and even distress, 
in commercial cireles—and my poor Jone lost 
all he had. It was invested with the Faunce 
Brothers, Jone being silent partner. 
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We were in blank dismay for a day. I was 
the first to rally and say that we need not mind 
it, for we had each other, had ourselves—that 
glad possession; had our friends, who, luckily 
for us, were not the sort of men and women to 
turn out what is called “‘ summer friends,’ and 
would soon have—— 

Yes; one month after, Johnny was born. 


—_— 


_. CHAPTER II. 

Surety I need not tell all the story of what 
life has been to us since. Mr. Aildreth took up 
his profession—disused, hitherto, from the be- 
ginning—but with no relish for it, and so with 
only meager success. I had my house-work to 
do; had plenty of sewing, all with the needle— 
sewing-machines cost so much, and there were 
so many wants, with open mouths, to catch all 
the money that ename. 

Of course, I got dreadfully tired; so tired, 
that back, feet, head, and, I am sorry to say, 
heart, ached hard very often. Particularly sorry 
am I that my heart was one of the achers ; since 
the great love I had for my baby, and the con- 
templation of his.sweetness, his angel-innocence, 
his daily unfolding intelligence, as well as beauty, 
ought, it seems to me, to have hedged my heart 
in from whatever distresses got ‘hold of my 
brain, back, and feet. If I could have had my 
father, or my mother—but they had been in 
heaven many a year—or auntie Otis, or John, 
who were in Europe, I could surely have borne 
things better. ; 

But, of course, I could not do half I needed, 
to make the home, and Johnny’s appearanceand 
my own, what I wanted them to be, what my 
husband wanted them to be. Of course, my hus- 
band showed that—in short, that not one thing 
in the house was as he wanted it to be. Oh! 
and especially that his wife was no more what 
he wanted her to be. I do not suppose he really, 


in his deliberative moments, ever meant to let ‘ 


me see this; but he did, nevertheless, very often 
let me see it. And then, of course, I cried; but 
always in some out-of-the-way place,.as in my 
chamber, or the kitchen, .-1. sobbed:.a hundred 
times, and felt as if my heart was'Hreakitig for 
these two things—not for thé’poverty, the tired, 
aching limbs, and heavy brain; but fir these 
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two other things: that he no longer felt the old 
tenderness, resvect toward me, and that I had 
fallen away where I no longer merited them, 
since my life had fallen into humdrum, and so 
also the life of his home—only, baby’s part of 
my life had degenerated less. I cooed to him, 
and he cooed, saying, ‘‘ Goeo-goo,” which, to my 
heavy heart, meant ‘ Good-good-good-mamma: 
good life here with her, good-good ;’’ his lips, 
his little rosy hands and feet working with what- 
ever might he had, to give it all its eloquence 
Baby, at least, saw no defect in mamma, 

Sometimes, in those days, I hurried , and 
washed out his prettiest things, ironiag them in 
a manner that I could not help seeing was per- 
fect; and put them on, the last thing before his 
father came home from some of his drives out 
among his few patients; then tossed him, cooed, 
laughed with him, to get him into one of his } 
sunniest moods before his father came in. 

His futher, surprising him so, sometimes did } 
not notice him, sometimes did. He took him § 
into his arms, played with him. . He could not | 
help seeing his, beauty, or help showing the 
pride it gave him, as-he called him ‘little ras- 
cal, his fine boy, his and mamma’s fine boy’’— 
at this stage, for the first time, looking up to : 
mamma, to see her cheeks, and indeed her whole ; 
face, and, ah, me! her whole manner, flushed, 
discordant. Not flushed, kindled, rather, with 
any of the fine enthusiasms.of old times, when 
her life was teeming with an intelligence, lofty, 
{ am sure, for a woman, end with happiness ; 
but flushed with her hurry, her hard work,. her } 
solicitude in tugging baby up to the standard of } 
neatness, beauty, animation, such as would win 
his father to one of his old smiles for baby, and 
perhaps baby’s mamma. Perhaps he would praise 
her a little, she thought; or at least, with the 
considerate looks and tones which were the daily 
and even hourly longing of her life, say, ‘ You 
are tired, Ida; let me kiss the tired, brave 
forehead.” 

But he did not say it. On, the contrary, she } 
saw all his pleasure fall to the ground: saw that ; 
he let baby settle down into his lap, let. the ha- | 














He commenced looking on a page. not as if he 
were reading, but as if he were thinking of the 
miserable humdrum that had got into his life, 
and into all she did, all she said, all she was. 

What could she do then? I do not know what 
some women would do, differently made, strong 
in body, and with a life-long habitude of doing 
all manner and any quantity of needful work 
easily, charmingly—as this one would have 
burned her flesh, gone to the rack, to he enabled 
to do; I only know what. this woman, whose 
life had tun to humdrum, did. She trembled 
with the weight of her woe, was faint. and weak 
with her despair. 

During the height of these emotions, she sat 
still—very still indeed. As they passed, and 
she felt a great sob coming, she got out of the 
room, with bibs, and cushion, and basket in her 
hands; turned toward the foot of the stairs, to 
go up and cry herself dead, if she could be so 
unutterably happy as to do it, but here came 
her habitual dread of what we call “ a. scene’’— 
came also thoughts of the dinner it was time to 
be seeing to; and she turned back, dragging 
her heavy limbs, carrying her aching, faint-heart 
to the kitchen, whefe the poor creature gets the 
nicest dinner she could, longing all the time that 
‘he might see that it was nice; and even if he did 
not praise it with a word, might show her, by 
his brightened looks, that he liked it, 

_ But he did not, He ate in silence—except 
when she spoke ; and then he answered coolly, 
not once during the meal raising his eyes to her 
face ; not even when, with morose looks, he just 
said, “Some more~stenk?’’ and, by-and-hy, 
‘‘ Pudding?” with has hand on the spoon, ready 
to. serve her. 





CHAPTER IIf. 

Very well she knew, all this time, what she 
needed to do; knew that she only needed to 
come out of the humdrum, end get where she 
used to be, to bring things right. All she needed, 


to enable her to do this, was help, encouragement 


‘ from him. Alone, she felt pow: 
that saddest of all words for thew 


ess, - Alone! 
who has the 





bitual frown gather anew—a deep one, this time ; form of her husband, nothing more! or who 
—and that he rigidly abstained from looking at | has, lying perdu in his spirit, undying trust, ap- 
her again, but, in a spiritless way, and with the preciation, but through no demonstration of his 
air of a man who feels himself wronged, saw } } is ever permitted to get one glimpse of it! 

him drag a pamphlet toward him along the table } This wife knows that she would haye been less 
near which he sat, letting his eyes go, meantime, ; alone in the most distant, solitary fields, if she 
over to that side of the table where she had just ; had had no husband, but a few friendly birds 
finished dressing baby, and where pin-cushion, } singing about her. 

work-basket, with the implements somewhat seat-; Sometimes, after a walk that did her good, or 
tered, bibs somewhat out of the folding, were } a pleasant time with some intelligent friend, that 
lying. seemed to raise her a little toward the old plane, , 
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she thought she could speak to him as she used 
to, of some of the large movements of tlie day. 
But, of cdurse, she did not speak as she used to, 
for she was no longer what she used to be. Hence 
he sat unresponsive, and made dull replies, or 
no replies at all. Her ‘courage sank, ahd into 
its place came the feeling, which had now be- 
come the constant one when he was in the roum, 
that he was as a stone-wall, from whose sides, 
whatever she said, whatever movement she made, 
came back to hurt her into a sickness of’ heart, 
that seemed to her almost like death. She 
thought it was worse than death. One of her 
frequent inward sayings was, ‘It is worse than 
death ! it is worse than death, or would be, but 
for baby,”’ who, while these thoughts were pas- 
sing in her mind, lay in his beautiful sleep, his 
healthy cheek pillowed on his doubled-up fist, 
emiling because the angels, coming into the poor 
troubled space where he lived his life, said such 
pleasant things to him. 
_ Sometimes she tried. her second remark, her 
third, each, I suppose, duller than the one that 
went before; for her husband frowned, showing 
his impatience so. And if she went on, after 
this, endeavoring to let him see that she had 
reasons for her thoughts upon the subject, he 
lifted his great forehead, (by this time netted 
thick with frowns) saying, ‘‘That is perfcctly 
absurd. I wonder you don’t see it.” 

She wanted to cry then. That is, she needed 


to; but she would not, lest it should disgust } 


him, and drive him out of the house. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Yer all this, sad as it was, helped on the les- 
son, working itself out ia her life. For her spirit, 
which used to be so free, now did sole homage 


“to one Image; not, to be sure, graven of wood 


or stone ; but, nevertheless, an unworthy one, of 
her own forming; all her thoughts were ab- 
sorbed in the efforts to please him, and, if pos- 
sible, bring back the old days of love and beauty ; 
or, if she d@ never again, in the altered cir- 
cumstances of her life, accomplish this longed- 
for (but, alas! not rightly prayed-for) end, then 
to lead him into being kind and pleasant to her, 
patient toward her poor thoughts, considerate 
toward the causes that, conspiring, had wrought 
the decline in her powers. And, perhaps, these 
very things should constitute for her a new hap- 





the kingdom of Teaven.”’ A sudden light flashed 
on her. ‘1 will no longer,” she cried, “kneel 
in ‘spirit before the image I have set up, but 
before the true and only God. I have made 
for myself an idol of clay, and I am rightly pun- 
ished for it.” And she kept repeating, ‘* Seek 
first the kingdom of Heaven, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

Yes, the problem was solved. Peace, and love, 
and happiness would be added unto her, if she 
sought first the kingdom, which, as the Great 


Teacher himself said, “is doing the will of the 


Father.’ From that hour a change came over 
her spirit, and soon came over her life. Her 


‘being glowed with a greater, sweeter enchant- 


ment than ever. She sang, not only to baby, but 
on the stairs, in the halls, in her kitchen, turn- 
ing it into a ‘bright temple of the Lord. She 
sang, with this new joy borne outward on every- 
one of her notes, until it reached even his heart, 
converting it to joy. 

Now she found that her home, although still 
wanting the old luxury, began to grow into some- 
thing happier, more beautiful than ever before— 
unspeakably more beautiful; oh! unspeakably 
happier, for, to nature’s gifts, to largeness of 
brain, to swiftness and depth of thought, to deli- 
cacy of taste, was now added patience, obedience, 
and, more than all, the love of God, which con- 
trolled, directed, vivified everything with the 
life that is indeed life; which lifted them above 
the cares and labors, amidst which their fect 
still had to tread ; lifted them, as if their wings 
had already been given them. 

“T have found my soul, and it is great,”’ she 
said, as she worked, or as she sat still, holding 
baby. ‘I know God, and how great and good 
He is!” 

It was He who was her Lord, after this. And 
not her face alone, but even her step was changed. 
So a friend told her, wondering. And she could 
easily believe it, it was so firm and even, be- 
neath her. She no longer worked at a dull 
brain, for something worth saying to her hus- 
band ; but when the thoughts were ever so many, 
she had the feeling that she owed it to herself to 
hold them back until he made some sign of claim- 
ingthem. But all the while her peace and sweet- 
ness made an atmasphere of peace and sweet- 
ness about her, that insensibly affected him. He 
now looked often in her face. His net-work of 
frowns. disappeared. He began to talk of the 


‘piness, that should arise upon the old, a new} air and sunshine out doors, and to say that she 
womanly worth and consequence in her home} and baby ought to go out into it oftener: that 


and in the world, 
One day, weary and hopeless, she took up her 


he would take them to Prescott’s Hill, to let baby 
see the prospect. Baby had never seen it yet; 


‘Bible, and opened it at the words, “Seek first} and it was “too bad, wasn’t it, old chap? wasn’t 
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it, mamma?’ Meantime, he was helping baby 
about, teaching him to walk, laughing at the 
twists and braids his legs got into. 

He tossed him so high as to frighten baby’s 
mamma, but baby not a bit, receiving him back, 
laughing, crowing, into his powerful arms. He 
found wonders without end in baby; in his 
beautiful sleep, in the little row of pearls he had 
in his mouth, and, especially, in ‘the rascal’s”’ 
s_rength, resolution, in pulling papa’s hair, when 
once papa had submitted it to the process. 

«Such a resolute chap!’ Isn’t he, mamma ?”’ 

And “Yes, indeed!’’ would mamma answer, 
taking part in the sport. 

‘“‘Here’s something you will like,” he began 
to say again, just as im the old time, meaning the 
pamphlet, or the great bound volume’ he had,in 
his hand, on coming in. 

Sometimes he came with half-a-dozen books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, in his: hands, and began 
wut once to tell her what someody’ was saying in 
those things. ‘And she closed with him and the 
sayings. -And many a titne she saw things that, 
in the steady but paler light of his powers of 
reason, he had not seen, but that showed them- 
selves plainly as day, in the flashes of her in- 
tuition. 

Seeing that it was so, assenting with readiness 
to her proposition, and dove-tailing it admirably 
with his clear logic, he sdid, one day, ‘+I couldn’t 
do without baby’s mamma, anyway,” adding, 
with one of his eagle glances of proper self-as- 
sevtion, while he fondled baby’s fingers, ‘any 
more than liaby’s mamma could do without me.” 

He was preparing to go; she was standing be- 
side him, with baby in her'arms; and, as he said 
this last, with his strong arms he lifted hoth her 
and’baby, and carried them to the easiest, widest 
chair in the:¥oom, seating them; kissed beby, 
calling him ‘rascal,’ because baby made his 
head, hands,'and feet go, to ward off the salute ; 
kissed*taby'’s mamma, with a lingering, reverent 
kiss on her forhead, calling her “‘ wife,’ bowing, 
bowing again at the door of the room, and was 
gone to his round among his patients. 

Baby soon after settled away into his ‘tong, 
morning nap; and then mamma’s work about 
house went off so lightly, so swiftly! © For she 
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sang as she worked, or she prayed, if she felt its 
need, or she gave thanks, or surrendered herself 
to the glowing thoughts of the matter she, in 
those days, had under her pen. 

By ten o'clock the work was alldone. Baby’s 
papa, busy now with so many sick oncs, would 
not be round until two; so she sat down at the 
side of baby’s cot, and wrote her short article, 
or extended her long one. They must have had 
good in them, or the publishers would not have 
liked them so well, paid her so much money for 
them—money that gets all her sewing done, 
every stitch of it; so that now baby’s wardrobe 
shows the fine lace frills in the midst of the 
blue; shows the beautiful blue linings turned 
out; while her own wardrobe shows gowns of 
handsome stuffs, well selected, tastefully made, 
and combined into suits of harmoniously-matched 
colors. 

*‘ What’s come over you all?’’ now asks Miss 
Querles. ‘‘ You are wonderfully changéd lately. 
You were dreadfully out of sortslast year. Were 
so ever since the doctor failed. Did you know 
ett 

I should think baby’s mamma did know it; 
but.she makes no answer. Only she thanks God, 
in her-heart, that the dark days haye passed. 

‘‘ But-you’re fine enough now,” «says Miss 
Querles.. ‘‘Where’s your husband? He don’t 
come’ round our way at all, lately, as he used to, 
last year, looking so worried. He's as happy- 
iooking now as ever. What have you done with 
him, I should like to know?’”’ 

And I comforted her, I say “TI’’ again; for 
now I seem to be speaking of myselfy -In those 
old days of misery, it seemed to be of some poor, 
foreign body that I was speaking. | I comforted 
That is, I made her feel good-natured by 
my kindness, so that she went,away happier. 

“Tfaman can take carewof himself,’ said a 
venerable patriarch to me once, ‘*he can take 
care of his family.” I begin to think that if a 
woman can take care of herself, she also can 
take care of her family; for, as the reader has 
seen, I was no sooner strong and right myself, 
than all things began to comevround right in my 
family. 

But baby wakes. 


her. 


I must lay down my pen, 
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Wuen life is young, the skies are bright, 
With sunlight flooded o’er, 

When L'fe is old, approaching night 
Its shadow casts before, 


And yet the self-same orb on high, 
In all its splendor rolls. 

The change is"not on earth or sky, 
The gloom is in our souls, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Mrs, Vane was fearfully busy then... Both 
kitchen-tables were loaded with flour-boxes, 
sugar-boxes, heaps of eggs, piles of raisins, 
paper-bags running over with black currants and 
citron. In fact, Mrs. Vane was in the pride and 
glory of her life, bustling, smiling, chatting, 
ordering; busy, hands, lips, and eyes, with her 
daughter Clara’s wedding-cake. 

Little Patty, too, was in a high staté of enjoy- 
ment. .The confusion delighted her. The idea 
of a wedding made her wild with hilarity. She 
sat just inside of the river-balcony, with a quart 
bowl in her lap, beating the white of ever so 
many eggs vigorously into a snowy froth, when 
aunt Eunice came in from over the bridge, in 
a swift walk, and without knocking—a very un- 
usual thing with her. 

‘“‘Tiow do you do, aunt Eunice? Why, the 
sight of you on this end of the bridge is reviv- 
ing. Set by, now. Never mind my-being busy, 
seeing as the oven might cool down too much, 
and leave heavy streaks'in the cake, if I took 
time to consider youcompany. There, now. I'll 
just take a seat by you, and stir the cake while 
we talk,” 

‘Here Mrs. Vane took a huge yellow bowl into 
her lap, and, with an iron spoon, proceeded to 
make little whirlpools of the soft substances, out 
of which she was compounding the wedding-cake, 
after making a little hollow in her lap for the bowl 
to settle in, and giving her spoon the proper rotary 
motion. She looked at her neighbor with a con- 
scious smile, and observed, in a patronizing way, 
. «Come over to,see how its done, agin our 
Gertie and Hart want theirs? Only think ofjit, 
that Clara and her beau should step off first. 
Curious ; isn’t it?’ 

‘Very!’ answered aunt Eunice, with bitter 
emphasis, ‘‘ But there’s no accounting for any- 
thing these days. Mrs. Vane, you are an old 
friend, and I came to tell you first: Gertrude is 
goimg to be married, right away.” 

Mrs. Vane dropped her spoon into the batter 
she was stirring. 

“What! Right away? And Hart not tell his 
uncle? I weuldn’t a believed it of him.” 
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Aunt Eunice was silent a moment. Her face 
grew hard and stern before she answered. 

‘It isn’t to Hart Webster my niece is a going 
to be married,” she said, at last, speaking very 
slowly, as if'each word were irksome to her. 

*Isn’t to Hart! Not to our nephew! Aunt 
Eunice, what do you mean ?”’ 

“That is all I have to tell you, for it is all I 
know myself,’’ said aunt Eunice, holding oui a 
square envelope, with a silver monogram glitter- 
ing on it. ‘ Read for yourself.” 

“Clara! Clara! Clara Vane, I say! 

Clara came hastily into the kitchen, with an 
armful of white tulle, which she had been cut- 
ting, gathered up to her bosom. 

«* What is it, mother ?” 

** Read that, and tell me what it is all about. 
My hands are all flour; and aunt Eunice don’t 
seem to know.” 

Clara took the envelope, which aunt Eunice 
held out, and drew from it a half-written, half- 
engraved invitation to the wedding and recep- 
tion of Rufus Foster and Gertrude Harrington. 

“«Tt—it is an invitation. Gertrude is going to 
be married, I think, and not to cousin Hart,” 
faltered the girl, blushing crimson, as if the 
treason had been hers. 

Aunt Eunice set her lips closé. Mrs. Vane 
clasped her hands so tightly that the flour arose 
in a little cloud around them. 

‘¢ What does it mean?’ she cried, 

“That is for you, Clara. I have got another 
just like it at home,’’ said aunt Eunice, grimly. 

** For her, and not married to Hart. I would 
just like to see her think of going, or any of us,”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Vane, seizing the iron spoon 
with all her might, and sending new maelstroms 
of batter whirling in the yellow bowl. ‘*Ishould 
just like to see a single soul of the Vane family 
at her wedding! Rufus Foster, indeed !” ; 

«« What is the date? When is it?”’ questioned 
aunt Eunice. ‘I was too flurried to take notice. 
When is it?” 

“Next Thursday,” said Clara. 

“And you going to be married to-morrow 
night,” interupted Mrs, Vane. ‘‘ A pretty pece 
of business. Hart Webster invited, and she too. 
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I should just like to see her come, that’s all! ; for you, and—and Well, I’m just as sorry 
Now, aunt Eunice, what have you got to say to } as can be, that you have to go, -If it had been to 


these goings on?” bring Gertie home, now,’’ 
‘* Nothing,” answered aunt Eunice. ‘Idon’t} ‘Home! She will never come home again,” 
understand them |’’ said the old).woman, in a low, dreary voice. 


«And a wedding reception, too. Thatis some } ‘‘God has punished me for my pride., I have 
new uppermost idea that they think we don’t | lost my child forever and ever.” 
understand here in the country, I suppose,”’ Here little Patty set the bowl of eggs down, 

**No, mother, it is only that they will be mar- } and climbing.into the old maid’s lap, wound two 
ried in the church or .meeting-house, and have } plump little arms around her neck, 
their company home afterward,’’ answered Clara, ‘«Don’t ery, aunt Eunice—don’t cry! ’Cause 
who was half crying. this ere little girl is a going to—to be awful good, 

««Then you shall be married in the“meeting- } and love you likesixty! Ask marifIcan’t.. If 
house, and have a tea-party afterward. That ; my beau was to ask me ever so much, I weuldn’'t 
girl isn’t going to put the Vane family down one } go off and leave you. Cherk up, and don’t mind 
notch, if I know it.” a bit what mar says. She don’t mean nothing 

«“No, mother, please. I would rather have } bad, and I’m going to York with you.” 
everything as we had arranged it.”’ Mrs. Vane laughed, 

‘¢ Miss Clara, am I your mother, or am I not ?”’ «You, indeed !”’ 

‘You are the dearest and best mother that «Yes, mar, we've got to see about our Gertie." 
ever lived,”’ answered Clara, with her blue eyes Aunt Eunice held the. child close a minute, 
full of tears, “‘ and. won’t make me unhappy now, } then turned to Mrs. Vane. 


just as Iam going away from home.” ‘Let her go. I shall not feel so strange, if 
Here Clara stole an arm around her mother’s } she is with me!’’ 

neck, and kissed her softly. «Yes, mar. She'd feel awfully,” said the 
«There, now, did you'ever see such a crea- } child, shaking her pretty head, 

ture?. Putting one’s cap askew, and crying for ‘«« But what would par say ?” 

just nothing. Well, well, whatdolecare! Haye} ‘Ill go see,’’ cried the little girl, leaping to 

your own way, Only I.don’t know how to face } the floor, and darting off toward the mill. 

Hart, poor fellow! Now, aunt Eunice, are you ‘You will let her go. It seems so lonesome 


a going to see her married to that other fel- } for me to start off by myself,” said aunt Eunice, 
low?” rising. | And say nothing about this—this other 


“TI must. Ij)am going to New York, right ; wedding till I come back.” 
away.” ‘Tt’ ll get out; itis sure to get-out,’’ answered 
‘* Not till after Clara’s wedditg.” Mrs: Vane, shaking her head, and seiziag her 
‘‘No; but thenext morning. That is one thing {spoon again. “‘ But I will not saya word—not 
I came about. I can’t leave the farm’ alone. {a word.” 





Now, as Guy Compton can’t break up liis school, ‘*Thank you,’ said aunt:Eunice. ‘I cannot 
anid goa travelirig like most folks; what if he } think my girl means to do wrong.” 
and Clara here just make'a start in the’old house, With these brief words, the old maid tied her 


while I’m gone. » Betsey Taft won’t stay by her- } sun-bonnet, and went away. | Mrs. Vane set 
self, anyway; but she’s ready to wait on them { down the cake-bowl, and watched her neighbor 
all day long.” as she crossed the bridge, in a slow, hesitating 

“What do you say to'that, Clara?’’ inquired { way, as if heavy thoughts weighed down her 
Mrs. Vane, pursing up her little mouth. footsteps. Mrs. Vane shook her head, which 

‘¢ Tt would be so near home, mother,’’ answered } was not burdened at any time with too much 
Clara. { thonght. 

«So it would; and we haven’t found a house } ‘Poor soul!’’ she said. ‘That girl has nigh 
to suit yet. Besides, why not? Aunt Eunice } upon broken her heart, and then there is Web- 
hasn't done anything against us. As for Ger-} ster. I do wonder how he takes it.” 
trude 4 She was disturbed by little Patty, who came 

Here a faint moisture came into the ald maid’s } rushing into the kitchen, wild with excitement. 
eyes, and the muscles about her mouth began to «I’m a going! I'm a going!”’ she shouted, be- 
tremble. Mrs. Vane saw it, and her kind heart } ginning to untie her apron, as if instant pre- 
smote her. ‘As for Gerirude Well, we { paration was important; .‘‘Par says. he don’t 
won’t say anything about her, till we know more. } care, if you don't, and'my new frock is all ready, 
Yes, aunt Eunice, the young folks will keep house } with that pink sash; and I’ve got a, segar-box for 
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dolly’s clothes, and we’rea going in the railroad, 
where a great iron horse snorts fire, and drinks 
water, and—and, I’m just a going. No mistake 
about that, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Vane turned from the window, old held 
up her chubby finger at the child. 

«You'll just tie that apron on again, and beat 
up them eggs, or I'll know the reason 'why.”’ 

‘« But the ges are beat, till pea aint nothing 
but froth, mar.’ 

“Well, then, pick over the currants, and see 
that you don’t eat more than you pick:” 

‘But, oh, mar! I’ve got so many things to 
pack,” pleaded the child, tying her apron under 
protest. 

‘Sit dewn there, Patty Vane, and just show 
how good you can be, if you want to go any- 
where. Here, take these, and do them well. 
Remember, it’s for sister’s wedding.”’ 

Patty seated herself, with a heavy sigh, and, 
thrusting her little fist into the paper-bag, which 
had been left in her lap, began to pour the tiny 
fruit from one hand to the other, while she 
pursed up her mouth into a red rosebud, and 
blew the dust away, trembling with impatience 
all the time. At last she spoke pleadingly. 

«* Now, mar, aint I a going?” 

**Yes. Now hurry up, or the oven will get 
cold,” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ir was true; invitations to Gertrude Har- 
rington’s and Ktuben Foster’s wedding were thick 
as drifting leaves; in what our dainty Willis 
called the upper ten thousand. The whole thing 
had been arranged so suddenly that it fairly 
took away the girl’s breath. She had come 
home from that party in a stite of remorseful 
excitement. Had she met Hart Webster then, 
the whole drift of her life might have been 


changed ; but, instead of that, she was told that } 


he had been at the house, inquired for Miss Fos- 
ter, and, learning where she was, had followed her. 

When Gertrude knew that her lover had ab- 
solutely been under the same roof with her, 
while the scene she shrunk from remembering 
was burning itself into her life, the shock struck 
her dumb. The atmosphere of the place she had 
left seemed to float around her still, and sicken 
her. The perfume ofa particular plant in that 
window seemed to have filled her soul with sub- 
tle poison, and never afterward, in her whole 
life, did that odor reach her, though softened 
and buried in a dozen other perfumes, that she 
did not turn faint, and loathe the falsehood of 
that hour, and the life it had led to—the bar- 
ren miserable life, where a noble soul was buried 








and stifled under luxuries heaped upon her, with 
a profusion that sickened the senses they could 
alone hope to reach. 

Miss Foster had seen Ilart Webster, and men- 
tioned that fact triumphantly, as she and the 
others were riding home. 

«He followed me from the house,’”’ she said, 
“and we had a. delightful. waltz, before he en- 
quired for’you. What a superb dancer he is! 
Then my partner took me away, and I reminded 
him that'you had. gone toward the little boudoir, 
with Rufus, and he followed you there !’’ 

Here Gertrude gave a guilty start, and almost 
uttered a cry of alarm ; but Foster softly clasped 
his hands, and rubbed the palms gently together 
in the darkness, donming a deep, long breath of 
delight. 

‘‘Followed her there, after he had danced 
with you,” he said, after a moment’s pause, re- 
solved to impress the neglect of the man he hated 
upon the weman he loved! 

‘Indeed he did. What’could you have been 
about, that he did ‘not go in? Isaw him near 
the door ever'so long: : Perhaps he did not care 
to interrupt a lover's déte-a-tete.”’ 

«That was considerate,’ answered Foster, 
with a light laugh ; ‘« but I suppose you consoled 
him with another dance.” 

‘No, I didn’t. -He passed me like a storm, 
and went away before I could get rid of my part- 
ner, white as a ghost, and with the most scorn- 
ful smile I ever saw on his lips. Something 
must have h apptnel, for he did not-even wait to 
bid me good-by.”’ 

‘Oh, we shall see him to-morrow. Never fear. 
These country gentlemen have ‘a ‘keen. scent for 
gold.” 

Jane Foster laughed. 

‘« And country ladies as well. Don’t you think 
so, Miss Harrington ?”’ 

There was no answer. For once Gertrude’s 
pride was all broken down. She did not even 
comprehend this last taunt; but sat white awd 
faint in her corner of the carriage, filled with 
self-loathing and bitter humiliation. 

Rufus Foster was mistaken. .Hart Webster 
did not present himself at the Foster mansion 
that night ; but had left the city by a late train, 
before the family reached home. 

When Miss Foster entered, she inquired 
eagerly if any person had called, or if no mes- 
sage had been left. Gertrude held her breath 
as the answer was given, and a moan of absolute 
pain died on her lips. He would not even deign 
to reproach her. 

Miss Foster, too, was greatly annoyed. She, 
too, had possessed herself in hope, and, after all 
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her trouble, felt a keen sensation of defeat ;, but 
she concealed it bravely, and ran up sairs, hum- 
ming a tune as she went, while Gertrude fol- 
lowed after, without appearing to see the hand 
Foster held out to her. 

Mrs. Foster’s maid was not in the room, as 
usual, to meet the young girl, and help her un- 
dress ; so, with a dreary, half-wild look around, 
she flung herself on the couch, and lay there, 
with her rich garments sweeping around her to 
the floor, cold and white, with all her features 
locked, as if the stillness of death were creeping 
over her. 

Miss Foster found Lois waiting, as she came 
into the room, singing a defiant little air. 

«Well, Lois, what has happened ?”’ she ques- 
tioned, airily, flinging off her cloak. ‘' Of course 
a gentleman called. I know that; but what was 
said to him? Who did he inquire for?’’ 

‘‘Miss Harrington, in course, as he always 
does; and this time he wouldn’t take ‘aut’ for 
an answer, though it was the gospel truth for 
once; but wanted to know where she was, and 
who was with her; and, when we told him, he 
said he knew the gentleman who gave the party, 
and would call there. 
we didn’t know the number; but off he went, 
with a wave of his hand, as much ag to say that 
he knew, and didn’t care a button whether we 
did or not.” 

‘But are you sure he did not come back 
again ?”” 

“Ofcourse Tam. Wasn’t I listening ?”’ 

* And did not once ask for me ?”’ 


««No more than as if you hed been a heathen, © 
} after you at the first; and it’s my opinion that 


instead of the elegant 

‘‘ There, there, Lois! Nevermind. Iam not 
tired of any of my dresses yet. Is Mrs. Foster’ 
maid waiting for her young lay?’ 

‘Oh, no! That is sometbing I forgot about. 
She’s given out at last. When Mi. Webster called, 
she happened to be in the hall, and, though he 
didn’t see her, it seemed as if the sound of his 
voice just withered her; for she ran up stairs, 
like acat, and shut herself into her own room, 
which place she hasn't left since, and won’t for 
all my knocking; only answers through the key- 
hole that she’s sick, with a fearful headache, 
and gone to bed!’’ 

‘Gone to bed! Now that is fortunate. Go 
in to Miss Harrington’s room, with my compli- 
ments, and say that I sent you to help her un- 
dress. The rest you will understand.” 

‘No, Miss, I don’t understand anything, only 
that you haven’t got tired of any dress yet; and 
I wasn’t hired to ’tend on Miss Harrington, nor 
no such person.” 








We tried to make believe | 





Miss Foster laughed, went to her wardrobe, 
and, taking down adress of mauve cashmere, 
tossed it toward the girl. 

‘Gol You have the lesson by heart, I sup- 
pose,” she said, rather pleased than otherwise 
with her maid's sharpness. 

«Oh, this is something like!’’ said Lois, gather- 
ing the dress up in her arms. ‘+ Of course I'll 
go!” 

Five minutes after this promise, Lois opened 
the door of Gertrude’s room, and softly entered. 

** Please, Miss, my young lady’s compliments, 
and can I do anything about the undressing ? 
The girl that usually attends is sick in bed, and 
what, with hair-pins and the like, no lady that 
is a lady can be expected to undress herself, be- 
sides that, being tired.” 

Gertrude opened her eyes, and sat up, listen- 
ing to this speech in dreamy unconsciousness of 
its meaning. 

‘“‘ What isit? Where did you come from ?’’ 

“Dear me, if this isn’t being tired out! Just 
let me unhook your dress, Miss, and brush out 
your hair.”’ 

Gertrude arose, fell into the low chair before 
her dressing-table, and submitted her head, ach- 


} ing with dull pain, to the girl. 


«Yes, Miss, the girl is sick. Took down just 
after that gentleman from the country came, in- 
quiring for Miss Foster, and so disappointed 
when told that she was out. I quite pitied him, 
Miss.”’ 

*« What gentleman ?’’ questioned Gertrude, with 
nervous sharpness, 

“Mr. Webster, Miss. Him as used to ac . 
Miss Jane has just swooped him up out of your 
way. She’s so rich, you know!” 

“I do not believe it! There eannot be two 
such traitors in the world. I—I ay 

Here Gertrude broke down in her passion, and 
held her quivering lips close, that the sob which 
panted for a passage should not break through. 

Lois felt the poor girl shiver, from head to foot, 
as she gathered up the loose masses of her hair, 
and began to brush them vigorously, apparently 
unconscious of the pain she had given. 

‘« There, now, Miss; I have done them in two 
lovely braids. Just let me unlace your boots, 
and take off the dress. Now, good-night. Il 
must go, because my own young mistress is wait- 
ing, just that happy, she keeps singing to her- 
self, like a bird in a bush.” 

When the girl was gone, Gertrude arose from 
her chair, covered her face with both hands, and 
sunk to the couch again, murmuring, 

“If he loved me yet! If he only loved me, I 
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would br.’ through it all! Oh that he had 
waited long enough to reproach me; but, his 
silence! his silence! It is that which has done 
it. - God knows the blame is not all mine. To- 
morrow! to-morrow this other man will claim 
me. Have I promised? Ah me! I am'tired, so 
tired of thinking.” 

Gertrude céased speaking; bat ‘the did not 
sleep, or have the sil!.en rest of that couch all 
the night long. ‘The morning found her pale 
still, and mournfully heavy-eyed;' but with a 
look of resolution in her face. 

*[ will write to him,’ she said, «I will tell 
him that his coldness, hissilence, and his seem- 
ing preference of another, have driven me into 
great peril. I will confess all. In the delirious 
vanity of a moment, I have given him cause to 
condemn me. It will be hard to forgive; but if 
he only loves me, that will not be impossible.” 

She sat down on the impulse of the moment, 
and wrote a frank, honest letter, full of passion- 
ate self-reproach, blended with reproaches of 
Webster also ; for this new feeling of self-abnega- 
tion did not possess the girl so entirely that she 
could not see wrong and neglect in him also. 
But she wrote generously, offering to return 
home, and give up everything for his sake. 

Still but half-undressed, and with the silken 
robe of the evening hanging crushed and wrink- 
led about her person, she wrote this letter and 
sealed it, in rash haste, scarcely daring to trust 
herself even then. 

When Gertrude rang the bell, Lois answered 
it. A moment she hesitated, then handed her 
letter to the girl. 

‘* See that it is mailed at once.” 

*« Yes, ‘Miss, I will take care.” 

She did take care; for, three minutes after, 
Gertrude’s letter was in the hands of Jane, Fos- 
ter, burning brightly in the gas flame, and falling 
in filmy black fragments over her shaking hand, 
and the snowy marble of a table underneath. 

‘«T will wait three days for the answer,’’ Ger- 
trude had said to herself, as she gave up the 
letter. ‘If it comes, I give up all this, and go 
back to the old life.”’ Here Gertrude cast a 
longing, regretful look around her pretty room, 
and a sigh stirred her bosom. ‘If not,’’ she 
added, slowly. ‘If not, they are mine; but, 
oh, heavens! bought with a price.” 

«So much for that,’’ whispered Miss Foster, 
a few minutes after, as she shook the black ashes 
of Gertrude’s letter from her hand. ‘She can 
afford to wait for the answer.” 

For three days Gertrude Harrington kept her 
room, sometimes wandering restlessly into the 
apartments of her aunt; but never going down 





stairs, or in any way permitting herself to meet 
the anxious inquiries of Foster, who, again and 
again, intreated to see her. During this time 
the only cheerful person in the house was Miss 
Foster. She had reason to judge of the result 
of all this disturbance, which no other person 
dreamed of; and seeing events drift toward a 
marriage, which left Hart Webster free to her 
own hopes, grew unusually animated and cheer- 
fal. 

On the third day Gertrude was seized with a 
degree of nervous restlessness which allowed of 
no rest. Every sound of the bell, or even a foot- 
step in the hall, brought her to the door of her 
room, listening breathlessly for the letter which 
never came. 

On the morning of the fourth day she went 
down to the library, with a look of haughty re- 
solve on her handsome face. 

Foster was sitting in his cozy chair, idbdiny, 
and almost sullen. She laid her hand lightly on 
his shoulder. 

«Mr. Foster'!’’ 

Her voice was sweet, and full of encourage- 
ment. The glow of scarlet on her cheeks, and 
of restless fire in her eyes, gave resplendance to 
her beauty, ‘that fairly dazzled him. 

** At last ’’ he said. *< At last you have taken 


pity on me. Why have you kept aloof so long ?”’ 
“T was ill—stupid. I wanted time for 
thought.” 


‘‘And now you come to me of your own free 
will ?” 

‘Of my own free will!” she answered, plac- 
ing both her white hands in those he held out. 

He drew her toward him, not with the quick 
impetuosity of honest passion, but slowly, as 
Sybarites taste their wine. 

‘« My beautiful! My queen !’’ 

Gertrude smiled. She mistook this man’s sen- 
suous calculation for delicacy, and it pleased 
her. 

“Do you really love me so much—so very 
much ?”’ she whispered. 

‘Love you, my queen? Are you n~ beauti- 
ful ?” 

‘But that will not last for ever,” said the 
girl, thoughtfully. 

Foster smiled, and this was his thought, though 
he only expressed it unconsciously in the silent 
curve of his lips, 

“ Beauty never dies. When it fades on one 
face, it beams in another.”’ 

If the girl could only have read his heart 
then! 

“My lovely one! My wife!’ te whispered 
kissing her lips for the soins cave. 
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Was it the word or the kiss that sent a shud- 
her.through her frame ? 

«When shall itbe? At once; without a week’s 
delay, if my will prevails.” 

«‘ Let it be in a week,’’ she answered. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tue wedding preparations were both rapid 
and superb; the trousseau something to marvel 
at, even in this extravagant age. Mrs. Foster 
was liberal beyond the generosity of most pa- 
rents, and her step-son munificent in the gifts he 
lavished upon this girl from the country, whom 
he hardly thought worthy of a bow when they 
first met. 

Of course, society was in a delightful fer- 
ment. The ‘great catch’’ of many seasons had 
been lured from its midst by a young creature, 
scarcely known in select circles a few months 
before. Of course, she was criticised, admired, 
traduced, and worshiped after the usual fashion 
of success. People wondered, sneered, and got 
up little romances about the girl, which kept up 
the excitement, and gave poignancy to the occa- 
sion. 

All this time Gertrude was in a whirl of ex- 
citement, reckless, defiant of her fate, growing 
hard and selfish every hour of her life. Nothing 
was too elegant or expensive for her choice. 
Feeling in every nerve and fibre of her person 
that she had been ‘‘ bought with a price,” she 
determined to have the full value of her bar- 
gain; but her extravagance was recklessness— 
her happiness the delirium of satisfied vanity. 

During the first week of this brilliant turmoil, 
Sarah, the bright girl, who had been, in some 
sense, a check upon Gertrude, was seriously ill ; 
but the day before the wedding, she came down 
from her room, pale, large-eyed, and evidently 
nervous from confinement. 

When she entered that pretty sitting-room 
Gertrude was alone, sitting drearily by the win- 
dow, looking out upon the sunset, which she was 
never to see again as an honorable and self-re- 
specting woman. She knew what others did not, 
that to-morrow’s ceremony would give her toa 
man whom she had never loved, and never could 
love. She, too, began to feel that the very abun- 
dance and rich prodigality with which her trea- 
son was rewarded, had destroyed its own im- 
portance; by forestalling every want, this rich 
family had robbed the girl of her very wishes. 

The room which Sarah entered was trans- 
formed and littered with such costly things as 
might have befitted an eastern princess. On the 
bed lay a glittering mass of satin, broken up 





with clouds and waves of frost-like lace, through 
which the lusterous fabric gleamed like crusted 
snow under a shimmer cf moonlight. The couch 
and each chair was laden down with superb 
dresses, ready for packing; shawls, that seemed 
woven out of our richest autumnal tints; fans, 
worth thrice their weight in gold, and shoes of 
every color and form; handkerchiefs worth the 
old-fashioned New England ‘setting out’’ of a 
young married couple, and laces which you 
could have gathered up in your hands, that 
would have sold for more than the old red farm- 
house, taking in pear-trees and orchard. 

All this lay around the girl, mellowed down 
by the gathering twilight, when Sarah came in, 
with a strange light in her eyes, and a quiver of 
pain about her mouth. 

Gertrude started up, surprised. She had not 
seen the girl since her engagement, nor thought 
of her much, save now and then with a sense of 
relief that she was out of the way with those 
great, searching eyes, that had stung her so often 
with their silent reproaches. 


** Sarah |” 
‘« Yes,”’ answered the girl. ‘I have come at 
last. Too late, I fear, to do much good !” 


“Oh, do not mind that. One cannot help 
being ill; but your hands are cold as death. 
You shiver so,” said Gertrude, in a hurried, 
breathless way—for Sarah had drawn close to 
her, and was holding both hands, which the 
young lady was constrained to take in spite of 
herself. 

«Yes, I have been very ill; so ill that no one 
told me anything. I only heard it now, and 
come here out of my bed.” 

‘‘But that was quite unnecessary. We are 
getting along very well. Go back to your room, 
Sarah. I will not let you run risks for me!” 

**But I come on purpose. I could not rest 
after they told me.” 

“Ah!” answered Gertrude, laughing nerv- 
ously ; “but why should anything disturb you 
so?” 

Sarah sunk into a chair, unconsciously crush- 
ing a rich garment that had been thrown over it. 

‘Is it true?” she said, casting an excited look 
around the room. ‘ Are these wedding-dresses ?”’ 

‘Of course it is true,’’ answered Gertrude, 
still with a little nervous laugh. «One must be 
married sometime, you know !”’ 

«« And to that man, Rufus Foster?’ 

“There, there!’’ broke forth the bride, put- 
ting out her hand, impatiently. “We must not 
begin this subject again. These are my wedding- 
dresses, and to-morrow I shall be married.” 

‘To that man!” : 
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«Yes, to that man!’’ was the defiant answer. 

« And he, Hart Webster ?”’ 

‘Hart Webster! Well, what of him? To- 
morrow will set him free to marry Miss Foster. 
She has got all that I lack—plenty of gold.” 

‘* Miss Foster?’’ answered the girl, and her 
pale face was one blaze of indignation, ‘‘ Miss 
Foster! Can Hart Webster be ‘bought with a 
price ” ” 

«I fancy so,’’ answered Gertrude, with a scoff 
on her beautiful lip. ‘* Such things have been.”’ 

««Not with men like him, Gertrude Harring- 
ton. If you have walked toward this precipice 
believing that Hart Webster ever thought of any 
other girl for a wife, you have done a weak and 
wicked thing.’”’ 

“Tow do you know, girl? What is Hart 
Webster to you?” 

‘Nothing, only I loved him, and do love him, 
as he loves you.” 

“You? You?’ 

«Yes; ever since I was a little girl; almost 
since I could remember.” 

‘And you know—you believe that he loves 
me?” 

“*T know it.” 

“Yet? Even now?” 

*« Even now.” 

«* And you can plead his cause with me?’ 

*« Yes, because I love him better than all the 
world ; better than myself; love him so dearly, 
so hopelessly, that I can have nothing but misery 
if he is not happy.” 

‘*Sarah, you are a strange girl.’’ 

'« Ah, yes,” sighed the poor girl, wearily. 
«Very strange, and very lonesome.”’ 

“What brought you here, Sarah? For I begin 
to see that something beside money tempted 
you?’ 

«IT donot know. It seemed to me that [came 
in order tocure myself, or break my heart, while 
seeing you together. I—I thought that the sight 
of him and you engaged, loving each other, so 
handsome, and with such a right to be happy, 
would rouse up the pride that ought to be in 
every girl's heart, and drive this feeling out,’’ 

‘«But you have not seen him here so often, 
after all,’ said Gertrude, with a low, bitter 
laugh. 

«* Whose fault is that, Miss Harrington ?”’ 

‘His, of course.”’ 

«‘T do not helieve it. He has been here many 
times,’’ said Sarah. 

“Yes, end contented himself with such inter- 
views as Miss Foster awarded.” 

‘‘She forced them upon him. I do believe 
she did!’ . 





‘Did she force him to almost cease writing?” 

‘* I believe he did write.” j 

*‘And to dip his pen in ice when he wrote?” 
continued Gertrude, growing more and more 
bitter. 

Sarah arose, pale, a little faint, but resolute. 

*‘T know that he is not to blame,’’ she said. 
“ Put off the iniquity of this wedding one day 
I only ask that.’’ 

‘‘ Put it off! Why, girl, the invitations have 
been out a week !’’. 

‘Still, put it off! I charge you, or all the 
sin will be yours.’’ 

For one moment the girl hesitated; but that 
instant Lois came in, with a parcel in her 
hand. 

«* Something else from Ball and Black’s, Miss, 
which the man said I was to be careful of.’’ 

Gertrude reached out her hand eagerly. She 
was grateful for the interruption, eager to ex- 
amine this new gift. She tore away the tissue 
paper that covered it, and revealed a purple-lea- 
ther case, clasped with gold. 

“Let me help you,” said Lois, touching the 
spring. ‘Oh,.mercy! they are enough to blind 
one.” 

It was true; the gaslight fell like living fire 
on a mass of great diamonds, coiled on the satin 
cushion ; such diamonds as a queen might wear 
at her coronation. 

Gertrude’s face had been pale a moment be- 
fore; but it flamed up with roses now, and the 
last struggle of honor and of love was burned 
out of her heart by the fire in those jewels. 

«Did he send them ?’’ she demanded of Leis. 

‘‘ Indeed he did, Miss.’’ 

Gertrude swept out of the room, carrying the 
jewels in her hand, without even noticing Sarah. 
She found Foster in the drawing-room, walking 
up and down in pleasant excitement. He was 
fancying how she would receive his princely 
gift; if all the fire of his diamonds would bring 
a glow of love-light to her beautiful eyes. She 
came in with the jewels, her face radiant, her 
hands fairly shaking with delight. 

‘Oh, they are so beautiful!’’ she said, plac- 
ing them on the table, directly under the gas- 
light, and feasting her eyes afresh on them. 
“« How can I ever repay you?”’ 

“There is a way,’’ answered the man, softly 
stooping toward: her. 

She understood him, hesitated one instant, 
then flung both arms around his neck, and al- 
most passionately answered the kisses he pressed 
upon her lips. 

That moment, Sarah, who had been left up 
stairs, took a quick tesolve. She looked at the 
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tiny clock on the miantle-piece, made a rapid cal- 
culation of the hours, and hurried up stairs, 
panting for breath, and muttering to herself, 

‘It is possible. “There will not be a minute 
to spare ; but it is pussible.” 

Before ten’ minutes had elapsed, the girl came 
down stairs, with her bonnet on, and carrying a 
satchel in her hand. 

As she turned the latch to go out, an-old wo- 
man had her hand on the bell-knob, and'a little 
girl was standing half-way down the steps, gaz- 
ing eagérly up at the windows. 

‘‘Does Mrs. Foster. live here?’ asked aunt 
Eunice, timidly, for the stir-and noises in the 
great city terrified her, while they delighted the 
ehild. 

« Yes,” answered Sarah, in a low voice. ‘ Ring, 
the man will come.” 

Sarah knew the old lady, and, being nervous 
from her illness, feared a recognition ; but, in 
turning her face from aunt Eunice, she brought 
it fairly upon the child, and, what was worse, 
received the full light of a street-lamp upon it. 

Little Patty sprang to’ her feet, with a cry of 
joy, and seized upon Sarah’s garments, as she 
was hurrying down the steps, 


“I say, boy! bey !.. Oh, my! it isnt him; but | 


a girl that’ has stole'His big eyes,’’ she said. 

With all ‘her anxiety Sarah could not prevent 
the little, half-frightened. laugh that broke from 
her, as Patty ‘released her dress, and drew back, 
in puzzled consternation; but, without:saying a 
word, she darted: down the steps, and disap- 
peared. [nal oul 

Tt was now dark, and ‘the girl walked so ra- 
pidly, that she more than once’ stopped ‘fo-> 
breath, before she reached the depot. But she 
was just in time for the train, and in less than 
twenty minutes, was whirled away from New 
York, while her pale head rested on the cushions 
of her seat, and her eyes were closed with ex- 


haustion. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


« Aont Eunice!” 

Gertrude’s voice faltered and her eyelids 
drooped, as that grim New England woman held 
her back, at arm’s length, and examined her 
from head to foot, with a cool dissatisfied Took. 

«Are you my niece?’ she said, at last, re- 
ceiving Gertrude’s ready kiss on her withered 
cheek, without returning it. 

. Just as sure as. this is darling little Patty,” 
answered the girl, with an affectation of joyous 
warmth, as she lifted Patty Vane from the mar- 
ble floor, and kissed her rapturously. ‘‘Come up 
stairs, aunt, and take off your things. This way.’’ 








‘Wait a minute. Who is that man in there?” 
said aunt Eunice, ‘I want to know.” 

*« It—it.is Mr. Foster, aunt.”’ 

‘‘ Mr, Foster? But how came his name on your 
wedding-card, instead of Hart Webster? That 
is what I have come down to York to hear 
about.” 

«Dear aunt, come up'stairs, and I will tell 
you all about it. Indeed I will.” 

‘“‘That is about what I want. 
Patty.” 

‘«* Come into my room, first ; then I will tell aunt 
Foster that you have come.. We didn’t quite ex- 
pect—that is, we were afraid you mightn’t like 
to leave the farm.” 

Aunt Eunice followed her niece into the room, 
so richly crowded with the wedding parapher- 
nalia, and looked around her in grim amaze- 
ment. 

‘There is ne place to sit down in here,’ 
said. ‘* Where is my sister’s.room? I'd rather 
sit down with her. It’s nigh on to twenty years 
since I’ve seen her; but she can’t be altered 
as much as you be. It wasn’t in her.” 

Gertrude went up tothe old woman, in her 
old caressing fashion. 

«“Oh, aunt, you are angry with me.” 

*¢ Yes, I-am.”’ 

“ You think I have done wrong ?”’ 

“I know you have. So wrong that I don’t 
mean to stand it. My word.was given to that 
young man, as well as yours; and I’m going to 
find out who has been a trifling with it.” 

«Oh, aunt, stay a minute. He did it himself; 
he neglected .me, you can’t think how much. 
Sometimes he would be weeks together without 
writing.” 

‘*Hum! Don’t believe it was his fault.’’ 

‘More than once he has come to the city, 
witnout seeing me at all.’ 

“«Hum !” 

“Only last week——”’ 

Here Gertrude broke down, . She remembered 
the scene in that little retiring-room, and the 
words she would have uttered died in her throat, 

‘‘ Well, what did he do last week, Gertrude ?”’ 

“Nothing, only he came and went away, with- 
out speaking a word to me.”’ 

«« Why 2”’ questioned aunt Eunice. 

«*T—I—— How can [I tell?” 

‘Do you mean to say, Gertrude Harrington, 
that Hart Webster has given you up?” 

‘«« Yes, aunt, I do—for it was as good as that.” 

‘‘And you have made up your mind to marry 
this man ?”’ 

**You know I have, aunt. 
devotedly, and he is so—so—— 


Come along, 


she 


He loves me so 


” 
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Rich. I understand; but, my child, my 
own dead sister’s child, there isno need that you 
should sell yourself, body and soul, for property. 
I have never said it before, not wishing to set 
you up too much; but the farm will be all yours, 
and everything on it. There is money, too, in 
the bank. Three thousand dollarg, and more, 
which I will make over te youand Hart Webster 
the day you are married.’ 

Tears came into Gertrude’s eyes, The kind 
simplicity of this offer touched her sensibly. 
Still a smile broke through it all. Three thou- 
sand dollars! Why, the centre pendant in that 
necklace had cost twice the sum. 

‘Dear aunt Eunice, do not urge me. All is 
broken off between Hart Webster and myself. 
You ask me to cruelly insult those who have 
made me all that I am.” 

“All that you are, Gertrude Harrington!’ 
said the old woman, with slow, stern sarcasm in 
her face and voice. “ Yes, they have made you 
all that you are. 

After awhile aunt Eunice spoke again. 

‘IT will tell my sister just what I think of 
all this, and go home iagain. I'll not stay for 
such a wicked wedding.” 

Little Patty, as soon as aunt Eunice had gone 
began telling all the news from home. 

“Oh, yes, Clara is married, sure enough. She 
and Guy are keeping house for aunt Eunice, 
while we are away, and, oh, goodness! don’t they 
love one another. You should see him a hold- 
ing of her hand when they sit together by the 
window. Happy? I should think go,” 

Gertrude drew a deep breath, and shrunk 
away from the child. 

‘‘Let us talk of something else,’ she said, 
sharply. ‘*How would you like to be a bride- 
maid ?” 

«Bridemaid! What's that?” 

“To be dressed up in a lovely white dress.”’ 

“With my pink sash?’ interrupted Patty, 
breathless with expectation. 

*«‘No. With a new white sash, and a wreath 
of roses on your head.” 

‘*Oh, that would be lovely.”’ 

«And then walk behind me into church with 
another little girl,” added Gertrude, drawing a 
deep, heavy sigh. ‘It might please aunt Eunice. 
Would you like it, Patty?” 


“‘Wouldn’t 1?” shouted Patty, throwing her- 


self into Gertrude’s lap, and covering her face 
with a transport of kisses. ‘‘Wouldn’t I!” 
What passed between the sisters Gertrude never 
knew. The harsh tones of aunt Eunice’s voice 
reached her now and then, as if hard words and 
bitter reproaches were being heaped on the 





weaker and more gentle sister, whose low, plain- 
tive tones sometimes made themselves heard. 
After awhile the door opened, and the old wo- 
man looked into Gertrude’s room, saying, 

“Come, Patty, we must sleep in this house for 
one night. I am sorry for it, but we must. To- 
morrow morning we go back home.” 

“Oh, aunt Eunice, let me sleep with Gertie. 
She wants me, too, so much. Don’t you, Gertie, 
darling ?”’ 

‘“‘ Indeed I do,’ said Gertrude, beginning to 
tremble. ‘Oh, aunt’ Eunice, do not hurt my 
feelings by going away before—before fy 

‘Tcan’t help myself, She has been crying 
about it in there. I will stay fill the show is 
over, and then go home, a lonely old woman, too 
weak for the saving of my own child. Yes, I 
will go home, and keep the farm together. You 
will want it for a home 'yet, and I shall live to 
see the day. Remember, I told you g0.’’ 

With these words aunt Eunice walked into the 

room that had been prepared for her, and closed 
the door. All that night Gertrude lay clasped 
in the soft, warm arms of that happy child, shed- 
ding silent, bitter tears, which wrung her heart 
without refreshing it. 
1: The day came—the day,'and the hour. The 
bridegroom was waiting. ‘The bride stood before 
her mirror, looking white and cold under the 
frost-work of her veil. Little Patty stood by, 
devouring the beautiful creature with her eyes 
one moment, and admiring the mingled lace and 
India muslin of her own show-white dress the 
next, or dancing off into the hall. 

‘‘ Here isa letter,” eho said, dancing in again. 
‘«Be quick, and read it, for the gentleman ‘has 
got his white gloves on, and they are all waiting.” 

Gertrude snatched the telegram from the 
child’s hand, tore it open, and read, 





“That iniquitous ceremony must not take 
place. We have both been deceived. I shall 
start by the next train to discover how. Wait for 
me, and trust.me. Hart Wesster.”’ 


For a whole minute Gertrude held this paper 
in her hand, looking at it vaguely. Patty grew 
impatient of this strange silence, and pulled her 
dress. ‘They are waiting, Gertie,” she said. 

«Yes, yes! I know.’ i 

Gertrude tore the telegram in fragments, and 
flung them from her. Then she went to an open 
desk, took up a pen, and wrote an answer. 


It is too late. This is the last time I shall 
ever sign my name as 
*‘ GeRTRUDE HARRINCTON.” 


Half an hour later in the day a great crowd 
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was gathered before Grace Church, which had 
been slowly filling up with a brilliant throng of 
people, untilevery pew and gallery was crowded. 
The altar was one mass of flowers, the atmos- 
phere heavy with their fragrance.’ Ropes of 
gnow-white blossoms were stretched across the 
principal aisle, beyond which the relatives of the 
bride and groom alone could go. 

At last these began to arrive. Among them 
were two old ladies—the one delicate and gentle, 
almost to an appearance of weakness. A cluster 
of lace lay like a frosted cobweb among the soft, 
wh.te puffs of her hair. Her robe of lustrous 
gray satin swept far out upon the floor; beneath 
the lace, on her bosom, diamonds gleamed and 
twinkled. ‘She might have been a born duchess, 
from the gentle grace of her movements, and the 
exquisite fitness of her raiment. By her side 
walked another woman, taller, and more up- 
right, squarely built, angular, and stiffly impos- 
ing. Her brown-silk dress, without flounces or 
trimming, revealed all these points with peculiar 
distinctness, and rattled like tin as she walked. 

A whisper ran through the brilliant crowd, 
and people said to each other, 

«Tt is her aunt from the country. How cross 
and hard she looks, Strange that Mrs. Foster 
would let her come in that dress.” 

But all this whispering was hushed suddenly. 
A rustle of silks filled the church, lost the next 
instant in a burst of rejoicing music. Then a 
train of white-robed figures filled the aisle in a 
glittering, slow procession, headed by the bride, 
and ending in two lovely children, who moved 
forward, hand in hand, looking demure as two 
cherubs over an altar. One, a dark-haired little 
maiden, seemed half-frightened when she came 
in, and gave a startled look at the crowd, as if 
she were half-tempted to turn and run away. 
But that went off in an instant, and little Patty 
behaved decorously, and made quite a picture in 
the ceremony as she stood by the altar, at which 
Gertrude Harrington was given away. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

On tho morning of that wedding-day, a young 
girl, pale, weary, and covered with dust, climbed 
over the rail fence, in front of Mrs. Ward’s house, 
and, dragging herself up the path, knocked feebly 
at the door. It was not opened at once, and she 
ent down on the threshold, with the earpet-bag 
at her feet, resting her forehead on one hand. 
After awhile she lifted her head and listened. 
There was a stir,in the house. The door opened, 
and Mrs, Ward looked out. The girl arose then, 
and held out her arms, 

** Mother !’’ 





‘* What, what! Goodness gracious ! 
girl? I don’t believe it. I ean’t tell. 
you right here in my arms. Sarah Ann—— 

The poor, .weary girl had literally fallen into 
those outspread arms, and was sobbing there. 
At last she looked up. 

“Mother! mother! Where is Tim? I am 
worn out. I cannot go another step. Where is 
brother Tim ?”’ 

“Tim! Timothy Ward! Come here this min- 
ute. It is our Sarah Ann.’ 

Tim came rushing down stairs, in his shirt 
sleeves, and with his hair halfeombed, calling out, 

««Where is the creature? Where is the dear 
old gurl? Why, Sarah Ann! Sarah Ann! what 
is the matter? Your eyes look like glass, and 
your face——- She’s sick, mother. Poor girl! 
Just look at her.’’ 

“Yes, Tim, I am real sick. My head swims, 
and see how my hands burn; but I have some- 
thing that must be done before I give up. Go 
right over to the village, and tell Hart Webster 
that I wish to see him the minute he can get 
here. Go quickly, brother. Take the colt. I 
am so—so anxious.”’ 

Tim only paused to give his sister a kiss of 
welcome, before he leaped on the bare back of 
the colt, and ran him to the village. 

He came back with Hart. Webster. 

‘¢T have only strength to tell you one thing,” 
suid the girl, catching her breath, as Hart Web- 
ster entered. ‘There has been treachery be- 
tween youand Gertrude Harrington. Ifyou have 
written her often, some one else has got the let- 
ters. If you inquired for her, she never knew 
it. She believed you liked another, and is now 
going to be married, thinking you unfaithful.” 

‘‘Married! When? Towhom? But I need 
not ask.’’ 

‘‘To Rufus Foster. This day, at one o’clock.”’ 

“To-day, at one? What time is it now?’’ 

The old skeleton clock in the hall twanged out 
eight o'clock. 

«Eight, and the train passed at seven thirty. 
There is not another before two,’’ exclaimed 
Webster, starting up, and walking the room. 
Sarah Ann beckoned him with her hand. 

‘The telegraph—that will reach her,” she 
whispered. 

“True, true! I will go at once. I don’t know 
how you found this out, Sarah Ann; but I shall 
never forget your goodness,” 

In his gratitude he took her hand and kissed 
it. Then her heavy eyes opened wide, a benu- 
tiful smile passed over the flushed face, and a 
thrill of exquisite pleasure shot through all the 
pain that racked her. 


My own 
I have 
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Sarah Ann rose up on her elbow, and listened 
till the hoofs of Hart Webster’s horse sent back 
no sound from the hard road ; then she held out 
both trembling hands to her mother, who entered 
the room. I 

‘‘He has gone, mother. She’ will believe in 
him again. Heisgonetoher. Now let me die.” 

Hart Webster waited hour after-hour for an 
answer to his telegram, which came at last, sent 
as we have seen. 

He angrily crushed the flimsy morsel of 
paper in his hand. ‘She did not wish to’ be- 
-ieve. She is ‘bought with a price.’ Let her 
go,”’ he exclaimed, in scornful wrath. ‘ Thank 
God I can live without her.’ 

With the telegram still ‘erushed in his hand, 
the young man mou ated his horse; and rode over 
to Mrs. Ward’s, thinking very ‘tenderly of the 
poor girl, who had suffered so much in a vain 
attempt to secure his happiness. She was out of 
her head when he reached the house, and good, 
unconventional Mrs. Ward, was glad to have him 
sit by her while she went into the garden for 
herbs, and prepared hot drinks in the kitchen. 
lie did sit by the girl, suffering himself, as only 
a proud man endures wrong, but touched with 
gentle sympathy for this fair young creature, 
who lay beautifully transformed before him. 
She was pleased with his presence, and talked 
incessantly of him, of Gertrude, and the poor 
life she had spent in that city mansion. By slow 
degrees—for the young man came every day to 
inquire after the invalid—he learned all the 
little romance of those months, during which she 
had disappeared from her home. To him it was 
a beautiful confession of a woman’s generous 
self-abnegation, at a time when he was fast los- 
ing all trust in womanhood. 

She was talking to him one day in her child- 
like delirium, and, unconscious of the secret her 
answers might betray, he led her on to speak of 
her life at Mrs. Foster’s more fully than she had 
done. 

«‘ But why did you go there?’’ he questioned, 
with gentle curiosity. ‘* What took you away from 
home?” 

“Oh, I was so wretched; when he did not 
come any more; and T thought it would cure me 
if I could see them together all the time—know- 
ing how much he loved her, and how little he 
cared for me; but it was of no use. I tried to 
love her for his sake; but I couldn’t—I couldn’t. 
Because he loved her, I tried to be like her, and 
studied so hard—so hard. But she was so beau- 
tiful, and, try as hard as TI could, I couldn’t be 
that. All the rest was easy—very, very easy; 
but I couldn’t be that.” . 











ao 


Was Hart’ Webster. startled: with this: revela- 
tion, or had he been somewhat, prepared to re- 
ceive it? Was that a thrill ef surprise or pleasure 
that passed through his frame, as thesweet, clild- 
like voice betrayed the woman's heart? | Had he 
even loved 'this girl in, her wild-esiate; and was 
the old passion awaking in his nature now? 

One day Sarah Ann awoke from the haunting 
delirium that possessed her, and called her mo- 
ther. 

‘‘Has he got an answer, mother? Has ho 
gone?” 

‘«* What are you asking about, Sarah Ann?” 

«What time is it?” 

«One o’clock,’’ 

‘Then he has gone.’ Oh,:mother, I am so 
weak!” 

The girl lay down, closed her eyes, and great 
tears came Btealing through the tremulous lashes. 
Indeed she had scaréely the strength of a child. 
By-and-by she started on her pillow. 

‘‘ What is that? Who'is' that, mother ?’’ 

‘Who? Only. Hart Webster. He has been 
riding over here every day since you got home. 
Come in, come in! Weare all right. now.’’ 

The door opened, and Hart Websier entered, 
animated by the good news, and with the old, 
bright smile on his face." Mrs. Ward passed 
him on the threshold, for she was wanted in the 
kitchen, and had a womanly intuition that she 
was not wanted there. 

Webster saw the tears trembling on the sick 
girl’s cheek. | Drawing softly toward the couch, 
he knelt down, and kissed them away. 

It was a sudden and generous impulse, and, 
though Sarah Ann felt the touch of his lips on 
her face, she shrunk from it a little, believing 
that the caress sprang out of his pity for her 
weakness. Though the young man inquired 
after her tenderly, and spoke of his thankful- 
ness that she was better, no hint was given of the 
heart-secret she had betrayed ip her delirium. 
Had the girl guessed that, she would have died 
of very shame. For Gertrude Harrington, in all 
her beauty and overweaning self-sufficiency, was 
not half so proud of soul’ as this poor suffering 
girl. Hart Webster understood this, and went 
away, leaving her to rest. 

Time wore on. Sarah Ann slowly gained 
freshness and strength. Her old energies weré 
returning, softened and refined, but still active 
enough to give brilliancy to her character, and 
spirit and grace to her actions. - This spirit had 
worked great changes in the house and grounds, 
for Tim fairly adorcd his sister now, and obeyed 
her like a house-dog. The door-yard had been 
turfed over, a neat board fence, with a swinging 
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gate, opened into it from the road. The out- 
room wag adorned with white-mustin curtains, 
and the sun was sometimes permitted to look in 
upon the striped, home-made carpet, and an old 
armed-chair or two, brightened up with new 
chintz. The old settee was disguised by the same 
material, into a respectable couch, with a pret- 
tily-ruffled pillow at each end. 

These tasteful changes made the house very 
pleasant to Hart Webster, when he began to drop 
into the old habit of coming there. But day by 
day, the girl was growing shy of him, and he 
could see that dark shadows had settled about 
her eyes, which returning health had not re- 
moved, ; 

In all this time there had been no return of 
the old, rollicking intimacy ; no fishing parties; 
no hap-hazard game suppers, which the young 
people enjoyed, while the mother did the cook- 
ing. Everybody treated Sarah Ann with more 
respect now. - Tim always saddled the colt for 
her when it was wanted, and Mrs. Ward utterly 
refused to let her daughter roughen up her 
hands again with dish-washing. 

One day Sarah Ann was seized with a caprice 
to be alone. She had toa certain extent isolated 
herself by superior refinement, and found soli- 
tude sweet in her sad moments—for unreturned 
love leaves many such to any woman. Opening 
the closet that’day, she found the scarlet jacket, 
and the long-abandoned hat, with its little flame 
of a feather, which brought back old memories 
80 keenly, that she put them on, took down her 
brother's fishing-rod from,.the porch, and wan- 
dered away through the woods, up to the tiny 
cataract of the trout-stream. Here she sat down, 
dropped her line, and fell into thought’so deep 
and dreamy, that a trout had swallowed the fly 
from her hook, and she knew nothing about it. 
The fact was, Sarah Ann's eyes were full of tears. 

A sportsman, coming down stream, saw the 
red jacket through the overhanging branches, 
and his heart gave a leap atthe sight. He flung 
down his rod, stepped softly over the mossy turf, 
and drew so close to the girl, that he saw the 
tears in her eyes, and felt them as a reproach. 

« Sarah Ann!” 

The girl uttered a little shriek, then turned 
her face away, that Hart Webster might not see 
her wet eyes. 

‘“Why, Sarah, are you afraid of me? What 
have I done that you should cry out when I come 
near you?” 

“What? Oh, nothing! Did I? I—I sup- 
pose that fever has left me a little nervous.” 

The girl was very nervous, certainly, for ghe 
drew up her line sharply, and there was a fine 





trout at the end, which had found a treacherous 
hook under the fly, on which he had been gor- 
mandising. 

Hart Webster took the pole from the girl's shak- 
ing hands, and landed the fish ; then he cast both 
on the earth, and threw himself by her side. 

For a moment he looked earnestly into her 
face, with a smiling attempt to read the down- 
cast eyes. 

‘Sarah, has it never occurred to you, during 
all these months, that I am desperately in love 
with you?” 

The girl sprang to her feet with one of her 
wild impulses, ran a step or two, then turned 
upon him. 

‘Mr. Webster, this is cruel. It is—— 

“The loving truth, Sarah Ann. You never 
will be so loved again. So you had better have 
patience with me.” 

“Patience! patience! I 

The young man knew well enough that she 
loved him, and held out his arms. She did not 
finish her sentence, but came like a charmed 
bird, nearer and nearer, till he held her ina 
close embrace. 

«Yes, Sarah Ann. Yes, my love, my dar- 
ling. I almost believe that I have loved you 
from the very first. At any rate, I love you 
now, with all my heart and soul.” 


” 








CHAPTER XXXII. 

Two things that Gertrude dreaded, and that 
aunt Eunice had prophesied, came to pass. 

A pretty, white cottage, around which honey- 
suckles and roses had found time to grow in pro- 
fuse thickets, was, soon after Sarah Ann wore 
her scarlet-jacket for the last time, refurnished, 
repainted, and inhabited by as happy a pair of 
young people as ever went to housekeeping. 
There was a wing to the building, and a pretty 
room, crowded with law books. On the outer 
door of that room a brass plate blazed through 
the overhanging vines, and on that plate was en- 
engraved, ‘‘ Hart Webster, Attorney at Law.” 

Aunt Eunice’s prophecy also came true. After 
a career of boundless extravagance and display, 
Gertrude Foster fell ill, and all her rich beauty 
faded from herlikeadream. A few years would 
have done this, and she might have borne it 
better; but she had married a sensuous, hollow- 
hearted man, who knew in his soul, from the 
first, that she did not love him. This did not 
pain him much. Society had its distractions, 
and the little widow still remained unmarried. 

One day, not long after her aunt Foster’s 
death, Gertrude had a stormy interview with her 
husband, who never once lost his biand smile, 
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through all her upbraiding, i= which the bitter- 
ness of her broken life was poured out upon him 
in impotent wrath. she taunted him with ne- 
glect, indiffererse, scorn of her fcxmer condi- 
tion. He omitted it all, ana, after his sickly, 
sarcasti; fashion, askca her what she intended 
to 20 about it? 

«© You xo longer love me!” she said, in pas- 
sionate wrath. 

** Have I made the pretence, since it ceased to 
“be a fact?’ be replied. ‘In that I Lave not.the 
patience to follow your example.” 

«* You never did love me?’ 

“Oh, yes, I did; but*love, like loveliness, 
will fade. In that, at least, there is sympathy 
between us.” 

For a moment, Gertrude stood before her hus- 
band, struck dumb by his silky audacity; then 
she turned upon him, white with passion, and so 
hoarse that her voice searcely rose above a 
whisper. 





*‘T demand a separation !” 

“With all my heart! But let it be after the 
approved fashion. Will you take up a residence 
in Europe, or shall I? My sister, who is living 
in single independence in Rome, will, no doubt, 
be glad to receive you?” 

Gertrude did not deign an answer, but within 
a week from that time, a carriage drove up to 
the gate of ‘that old, red farm-house, and a wo- 
man, so worn and changed from the young girl 
who had left it only a few years before, that 
you would hardly have recognized her, walked 
gloomily up the terrace-steps. 

The door was opened by an old woman, whose 
hair had grown entirely white. 

« Aunt Eunice, I have come home again. Will 
you take, me in for good and all?” 

The old woman made no answer, but reached 
forth both hands, and drew her niece into her 
old home again. 

THE END. 





CHRISTMAS 


MORNING! 





BY N. F. CARTER. 





On, blessed morning of my love! 
My soul’s sweet prophecy of hope, 
In climbing life’s diviner slope 

Into the Summer blue above! 


Oh, sunshine of my heart’s contant! 
What matter if the year is ol? 
Tf winds are bleak, and earth is cold? 
Tf life’s red wine is nearly spent ? 


I bid thee joyful welcome in, 
With peals from wedding-bells of peace ; 
The pwon of my soul’s release 
From bondage unto death and sin! 
Thy glory gilds life’s growing web, 
And thought becomes a holy leaven ; 
Thy smile, a signal light of Heaven, 
Bringing to time a golden ebb! 


The birth-day of the loving Christ! 
What precious memories of grace, 
It wakens for a sinning race, 

Of treasures more than golden-priced ? 


Of treasures, this same Christ, my Lord, 
Has garnered for the life sublime, 





His chosen in their crowning time, 
Shall welcome as their great reward ! 


By Him the path to Heaven is frde ; 
By Him the bonds of sin are riven, 
The sweet and full assurance given, 

Of glory in that time to be! 


Through Him the swelling waves of death, 
With white lips press a golden shore, 
To bear his own in triumph o’er, 

“To be with me,” the Lord. Christ saith! 


Then ring, oh Christmas bells of peace! 
Your loudest, gladdest, sweetest chime ; 
Charm the round earth this happy time, 

With strains whose echoes ne’er shall cease | 


With clearest blue, oh, Christmas skies! 
With brightest splendors, Christmas sun! 
Till this memorial day is done, 

Bless buoyant hearts and longing eyes! 


So shall my soul make morn and even 
My whole life through, for this glad light, 
With love's divinest blessings bright, 

Till dawns my Christmas morn in Heayen! 





AT MY SILVER WEDDING. 





BY ALEXANDER’A, IRVINE. 





Ir life had nothing more to give, 
I could not, love, complain. 

All I would ask would be to live 
Our dear life o’er aguin ! 


Though clouds should darken, bleak, above, 
Or pour in wintry rain, 
That summer-time I’ve had, my love, 


& And cannot lose again! 





REEESVER 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We begin with a winter wrap for a young lady. } the Astrakan cloth is worn with this costume. 


The dress, over which this wrap is to be worn, 
may be of any warm, woolen material—reps, 
poplin, or merino. The skirt is trimmed with one 
deep flounce, cut on the bias, and headed by 
three folds, also bias; these folds are finished at 
the top by small points, bound with the same 
material. An over-skirt and small basque are 
trimmed to match. The outside wrap is of beaver 





cloth, cut in a loose sacque, double-breasted, and 

quite long. The sleeves are wide and flowing. 

The trimming, which is of black, or gray Astra- 

kan cloth, is six inches wide on the bottom of 

the sacque, and two inches up the fronts, and 

around the neck and sleeves. A small muff of 
Vou. LXiI.—3u 





Three yards of beaver cloth, and one and a half 
yards of Astrakan cloth for the trimming, will 
be required. The cost of these cloths is accord- 
ing to the quality; they come in all grades, te 
suit almost any purchaser. 

‘Our next’ is a winter walking, or skating- 
dress for a young lady. This costume may be 
made of any solid-colored material. We would 
suggest gray, with black trimming, or dark-blue, 
green, or maroon; poplin, serge, or reps would 
be the most suitable material. The lower-skirt 





has three very scant ruffles, six inches deep, cut 
on the bias, and bound with black, of the same 
487 
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material as the dress. The tight-fitting Polonaise, 
is simple, bound on the edge in the same way ; 
it is buttoned all the way down the front. The 
pockets are ornamented with cords and tassels 
to match. There is a narrow velvet collar, and 
the cuffs on the tight coat-sleeves, are also of 
velvet. A small cape is added, which is fastened 
under the collar, in front, by a flap of velvet, as 
may, be seen in the engraving, A muff of Astra- 
kan, cloth, and a thick felt hat, with ostrich 
feather, and hand of velvet, completes this cos- 
tume, . Sixteen yards of reps, half a yard of 
velvet, out on the bias, and one yard of black 
reps, for binding, will be the quantity necessary. 
If preferred, the bindings, cord, and tassels, may 
all be of the same color as the dress. With the 
black velvet. collar and cuffs, buttons of, black 
velvet should be used, of course, 

Our next is a walking-dress for a little Miss of, 
nine years. It is made of striped poplin. The 
lower skirt is ornamente@ with one flounce, six 
inches in depthpeut on the bias, and put on in 
box-plaits, forming @ heading of the same. The 





edges of the flonnee are bound with a solid- 





colored poplin, or cashmere, which may be either } 
of a darker tint than the color ofthe material, } 
or a contrasting color. The upper-skirt has a 
simple apron front, rounding off longer at the 





back, and slightly looped there, and at the sides. | 
It is simply trimmed with one bias fold, bound } 
on either side to match the flounce. A little 
basque, with coat-sleeves, trimmed to match, 
completes this costume. The striped shawl, } 
bournous style, miay be added, or not, at plea-} 


sure. Eight yards of material for the dress, and 
one yard for binding, will be sufficient. These 
striped poplins cost from fifty to seventy-five 
cents per yard. Gray, striped with blue, black 
with green, tan with brown, are among the 
most, fashionable varieties. 

Next is a house-toilet for a little girl of eight 
years, This pretty dress is of bright scarlet, or 
blue merino, trimmed with narrow, black yelvet 
ribbon. . The first skirt has the velvet put om 





en tablier—that is, forming an apron from the 
waist to the bottom of the skirt. Across the 
back are two bias ruffles, five inches deep, trim- 
med, top and bottom, with the velvet. The 
basque, which is cut square and low in the neck, 
is quite deep in the back, but shorter in front ; 
the edge of it is trimmed with a narrower bias 
ruffle, ornamented with the velvet, as is also the 
front of the bodice, where it is fastened with 
small jet buttons. Sleeves to correspond. This 
costume is to be worn over a nainsook tucked- 
waist and sleeves. If that is not desirable, sub- 
stitute a high-necked bodice, with long sleeves; 
the trimming being put on in the same way, to 
simulate the low-necked waist. From four to 
five yards of merino, at one dollar fifty cents 
per yard for the high colors, will be required ; 
and three to four pieces of velvet ribbon, quarter 
of an inch wide, worth about twenty cents per 
piece. 

Our next is a costume for a little girl of five 
years. It may be made either of plain, solid- 
colored cashmere, or striped poplin. Our design 
is a narrow, black and white stripe, trimmed 
with black braid. The first skirt is plain, and 
ornamented with three groups of braiding, con- 
sisting of six or eight rows of narrow, black 
worsted braid, sewed on close together, enly the 
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width of the braid as distances between. The 
upper-skirt has.a little apron-front, roundiug off 
to the back, and looped at the sides with a band, 
which is covered with the braid coming from the 
waist, trimmed to match. A skirt waist, with 
three box-plaits, covered with the braid, in rows, 
to match. There is a deep, sailor-collar, trimmed 
to match, as are the cuffs on the coat-sleeves. 
Three yards of merino, or five yards of poplin, 
with two dozen pieces of narrow, worsted braid, 
will be required—the kind called embroidery 
braid. j site. 





EET 

Next is a costume for a little boy of three 
years. This can be made of any solid-colored 
merino, or cashmere, or white pique, fleecy- 
lined, for winter wear. The skirt is straight, 
quite full, and laid in one large box-plait in 
front, the rest side-plaits very deep all round the 
back. The front plait is ornamented with a 
simple braiding design, with buttens down the 
center, as may be seen. The jacket is cut with 





@ make-believe vest, and the jacket is orna- 
mented with the braiding, same as down the 





front of the skirt. Large pocket-flaps, also braid- 
ed. Turned-up coat-sleeves, with cuffs, braided ; 
and large sailor-collar. Two and a quarter yards 
of merino, and one dozen pieces of black worsted 
embroidering braid. 

We conclude with adress for a little girl of 
two years. This dress may be made of fleecy- 
lined pique, or of light-blue cashmere. If made 
of pique, the trimming is to be either of Mar- 
seilles braid, put on as seen in the design, or 
insertion and braid; the latter, we think, the 
prettiest, say s row of insertion, with a simple, 
little, braiding-pattern, done in star-braid, on 
either side. The dress is cut all in one in front, 
and gored ; the back is fulled into a waistband, 
which is fastened under the basque-waist. These 
little basque tabs around the waist are trimmed 
to match. A sash, or waistband, is worn around 
the waist, and tied behind. The bows, down the 
front, are made of insertions, edged with braid. 

If the dress is.made of cashmere, the trimming 
may be, either several rows of blue braid, either 
in worsted or silk, or say narrow, velvet ribbon, 





put on according to the design. Two and a half 
yards of pique will make the suit. For eight 
yards of insertion, and two dozen pieces of star- 
braid ; if made of cashmere, two yards will be 
sufficient. 

In the front of the number we give an engrav- 
ing of a little girl’s cape with hood. This cape 
is of white serge, trimmed with a frill of the 
same, and braided with any bright color. We 
also give three engravings of a dress for a little 
boy, from three to five years old.. This pretty 
dress may be made of a variety of materials, 
with lappets and collar of a different material, 
braided with white, or buff color. One of the 
cuts shows the front view of the jacket. The 
two others give the complete dress made in twe 
colors. 








BORDERS IN CHALN-STITGH. 





Foundation is of satin or velvet. The chain- , These are suitable borders for alternating with 
stitch should be worked in purse-silk of a § Berlin stripes, for sofa-pillows, etc., and will 
lighter shade than the foundation, or in white. * always be found useful. 





CASAQUE AND TUNIC. 





The tunic is of a darker shade, and cut straight; No. 1. FRONT oF CASAQUE. 

round the bottom, and ornamented with a braided No. 2. Har or Back. 

pattern, done in the same shade as the under- No. 3. Srps-Piece oF BACK. 

skirt, either in silk, or fine, worsted, embroidery- No. 4. SLeeve. 

braid, and edged with a knotted, or bullion i The casaque is made of the light shade of 

fringe. The diagram is in four pieces, viz:— ‘ cashmere, and is braided to correspond with the 
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deeper all round than the casaque proper. The; preferred, or a bias-bound ruffle, four inches 
shoulders and sleeves are braided and fringed to 











DIAGRAM FOR THE CASAQUE AND TUNIC. 


tunic. There is an uader-skirt to the casaque, { match. A side-plaiting of the darker shade of 
made of the darker shade, and about four inches { cashmere may be substituted for the fringe, if 
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: CROCHET EDGING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





These edgings are always useful, and they are } from last * twice more. * One single into the 
a kind of work that is especially handy, as it } middle stitch of the last worked three chain, one 


ean be carried about, in visiting, or taken up 
and put down without inconvenience. 
This trimming is worked in the width. 





lst Row: Two chain, * one picot (of five chain, 
one single,) three chain. Repeat from * three 
times more. * One picot, one chain. Repeat 





chain, one pjgot, one chain., Repeat three times 
more from last *. One single into the first 
worked chain. 

2nd Row: Fifteen chain, one single (leaving 
the loop on the hook as in tricot) on each side 
of the single of. last row, working off togethei 
as one stitch; * twelve chain, two single as be- 
fore descri Repeat twice more from *. Ten 
chain, two single as before. Repea twice mere. 
Twelve chain, two single as before. Repeat. 
twice more. Fifteen chain, one single into the 
first worked stitch, sixteen chain. Repeat from 
the beginning, connecting the chain in working 
to the previously worked pattern, (see engrav- 


ing.) 





SATCHEL, EMBROIDERED ON DAMASK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The materials for this very 
pretty affair are inen damask 
in silver-gray and white, floss 
silk in two shades of green, two 
of scarlet, and in black, ticking, 
thick cord, matching in color, 
two pieces of whalebone. The 
damask is worked over with 
colored silk, as shown in the 
full size next page. It is caught 
together at the crossing parts 
by black stars; the diamonds of 
double rows of stitching are 
throughout of two shades of 
green; the rosettes are scarlet. 
For the bordering of the small 
white diamonds inside, again 
black, with a black cross in the 
middle. 

The embroidered part of the 
bag measures twenty-five inches 
in length, and thirteen inches 
in width. It is folded double up. 
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to twenty-one sedis dinteg four inches for , the bag and re of the flap are bound with 
the flap. It must then be sloped narrower to-{ braid to match the color of the damask. The 
ward the top, and the flap cut to the shape shown } handle is also of braid, made firm with a piece 
in cut. The side parts are of a piece of the da-} of stiff lining. The bag is lined with ticking, 
mask, set in plain along the edge, and drawn in } along the sides of which strips of whalebone are 
folds at the top of the bag, and confined at the pr to give the necessary firmness. When oom- 


bottom with a cord and tassels. The sides of) pleted, it will make a handsome Christmas gift. 





INFANTS’ BOOTS, 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








In the front of the number we give‘a pattern, § add, here, two designs for infants’ quilted boots. 
full-size, for an infant’s shoe in braiding. We : These boots may be made.in silk, satin, or pique, 





NAME FOR MARKING. 


Mellen 





BAG FOR 





KNITTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, a design for a bag for knitting, j sewn over with black silk, and a row of coral- 


which would make a suitable and useful present 





fer Christmas or New Year's. This bag may be 
made of any required size. The material is blue- 
and-white striped ticking, embroidered with 
black sewing-silk. The border is formed upon 
the material by two rows of white waved braid, 


stitch, worked in black silk, between the two 
rows of braid. 








Our second cut shows the design for the border 
and for the embroidery. The bag is lined with 
gray linen, and fastened with a strip of blue 
leather, bound with black braid. 








LADY’S SATOH 


EL OR POUCH. 





BY MES. JANE WHAVER. 














In our last number we gave a design for a 
chatelain in beads. These chatelains are quite 
the fashion now, and are worn at the girdle, 
with a watch, smelling-bottle, or fan suspended. 
Satchels are also worn atthe girdle. This method 
of wearing these satchels has been adopted by 
ladies of domesticated habits, and others whose 
duties necessitate the frequent use of the purse. 
It entirely obviates the discomfort caused by 
carrying a heavy bunch of keys in the pocket, 
and is much more graceful. The satchel should 
be ot leather. These satchels can be bought of 
all sizes, and comparatively cheap. A satchel 
of this kind would make a pretty Christmas pre- 
sent, or New Year's gift. 

Or, instead of a leathern satchel, a bag or pouch 
may be made of velvet or silk, aud worn in this 
manuer. 
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TIDY ON COARSE LINEN, OR JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, a pattern of a tidy, or, as the; be worked on Java canvas, in the way we have 
English call them, an Anti-macassar. It is to so often described. 





EDGINGS AND INSERTION. 


























EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” FoR 1873.—We call attention to our Pros- 
pectus for 1873, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine is better and cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, exceeding 
that of any lady's book in the world, enables us to offer 
“ Peterson” at these unprecedentedly low rates; for we find 
by experience that a small profit on a large cironlation is 
more remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

The original stories and novelets in “ Peterson” have long 
been acknowledged to be the best in any lady's book. We 
pay more for literary matter than all the others combined. For 
1873 our staries will-be better than ever. The noveletsalone 
will be worth the subscription price. In the fashion de- 
partment, “ Peterson,” in many respects, has no rival. Not 
only are expensive dresses given, but also those for every- 
day use, and these latter, while economical, are stylish, which 
cannot be said of the cheap patterns given in other maga- 
zines, As to our mammoth, colored, steel-plates, it is con- 
ceded, every where, that they are the most beautiful, tasteful, 
and reliable issued in the United States. 

We have three classes of clubs for 1873, and the prices 
are reduced to meet the times For one class the premium 
is our new and costly mezzotint. For another class it 
is an extra copy of the Magazine for 1873. So many 
persons, both this year and last, have aaked for a club, or 
clubs, the premium for which should be the magasine alone, that 
we have concluded to meet what seems to be a general 
demand; and to such clubs we can of course afford to 
put “ Peterson” lower, than to clubs where we give two pre- 
miums. For a third class of clubs, the premium will be 
both an extra copy and the new mezzotint. In all these 
clubs, the price to the subscriber decreases in proportion to 
the number in the club, an inducement we hold out in order 
to stimulate the getting up of large clubs. ‘ 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented. The best 
way to present these merits is to exhibit a number. We in- 
vite comparison, Be the firstin the field. A specimen will be 
sent, gratis, if written for. 


“Tue Game or Ant.”—We have often been asked to pub- 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“Peterson.” We shall do so accordingly uext year, and will 
send it, as a premium to persons gelting up clubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book willbe calied “The Gems of 
Art,” and will contain twenty-five of our beststeel plates, 
By getting up enough clubs, you.can earr, hot only an extra 
copy, but also the premium picture and ¢: : “Gems.” 

—~s 

Wuart To Suasorise For.—The Bellows Falls (Vt-) Gazette 

zay* ‘n noticing a recent number. “The old-established 

agazines, like ‘ Peterson’s,’ are always the best for which 
to subscribe. There is no danger Of their ‘collapsing’ before 
tre end of the year. “They do\not begin with culored fash- 
ions, steel engravings, and all sorts of high-flown promises, 
and then come down, in the summer months, to wood-cuts, 
and no fashions at all.” 


Remrr Earty.—The January number wil! be ready by the 
26th of November, and will startle even our old subscribers 
with its beauty. Those who send soonest will get the earliest 
and best impressions of its superb engravings. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Our TrTLe-Page, for this year, represents the festivities 
of Christmas Eve, with a mansion-house lit up aud thrown 
open to receive its guests, The portraits are those of our 
principal contributors. We give their names here, in the 
order in which they appear. 


ANN 8. STEPHENS, 
Fanniz Hopason, Daisy VENTNOR, 
Manuerra Houuey, EB. J. Carts, 
C. J. Pererson, F. L. Benepicr. 


We may add, that Marietta Holley is also the author of 
the “ Josiah Allen’s Wife” papers, which appeared first in 
this magazine,.and which, having been reprinted in a book, 
have had an unprecedentedly large sale. Miss E. J. Cate 
is the author of “Susy L——’s Diary,” etc., etc. It has been 
the good fortune of this periodical to introduce more than 
one writer, since grown eminent, to the public: among them 
Marietta Holley, Fannie Hodgson, Daisy Ventnor, and Frank 
Lee Benedict, Mach one of the authors, whose portraits we 
give, has, it will be notieed, a story in this number. In con- 
clusion, we wish to all of our subscribers, new and old, that 
“Merry Christmas,” and that hearty welcome back, whieh 
the lighted mansion and its open gates symbolize. 


In Franog, every woman knows more or less of drese- 
making. Even the richest do not think it beneath them. 
There is, indeed, no more legitimate occupation for the sex. 
Women, as a class, have less money than men, and less than 
they would like to have. To be able, therefore, to make a 
dress, or trim a bonnet, or even to superintend these things. 
not only helps out one’s income, but affords a pleasant ana 
natural occupation. The knowledge of what is to be worn, 
and the cultivation of taste and economy in dress, are aeto- 
ally more useful to nine out of ten, than the learning of 
music, or the acquisition of half the accomplishments taught 
to girls. It is simply absurd to say that dress is a matter of 
no importance to a woman. A good magazine, like “ Peter- 
son’s,” which gives styles for all varieties of incomes, and 
all descriptions of persons, is indispensable. Instead of 
stimulating extravagance, it shows how waste in dress may 
be'avoided. A lady writes: “ Not only have I saved money, 
by following your patterns and instructions, but everybody 
says I was never dressed so handsomely. It is a sort of 
patent of social superiority, in our neighborhood, to be dress- 
ed, a-la Peterson !” 

A Frve Dottar Engraving, as will be seen by our adver- 
tisement, will be given to any, subscriber to “ Peterson,” 
whether singly. or in clubs, who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is to subscribers to “Peterson.” Thus, for 
$2.50, any person can get either.of our five dollar premiums 
—as well ag.a copy of “ Peterson” for 1873; or; in a clnb, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri- 
Odical offers. Whatever others do“ Peterson” always doe: 
better. 


Tae CoLorep Siiprer Parrers in this number is unuse- 
ally beautiful. Remember, no other magazine gives these 
patterns, every month, as “ Peterson” does. Try to buy a 
similar pattern, at a store, and see what will be asked for it! 
About twice as much, we happen to know, as we ask for this 
number, with all the engravings, stories, etc., etc., thrown in. 
But choice as this one is, that, which we shail give in January, 
will far exceed it. 




















REVIEW OF 





Our New Premium MezzoTinr For 1873 proves, as we } 
5 4to, Boston: Lee & Shepard —Th'‘s volume deserves a larger 


predicted, one of the most popular we have ever had. The 
subject is “Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” after a very 
celebrated picture, by Sir Charles Eastlake, late President 
of the Royal Academy. It represents Christ sitting, with his 
diaciples, on an elevated spot that overlooks Jerusalem, and 
as he gazes down on the doomed city, uttering the memor- 
able words, in which he foretells its fall and the calamities 
that would come upon its inhabitants. The picture is en- 
graved in mezzotint, a method even more generally liked 
than line engraving, because the lights and shadows come 
out so much more prominently. We hope to introduce this 
beautiful engraving into tens of th ds of | hold 
When framed and hung up, it will be an ornament to any 
parlor. A little exertion in getting subscribers for “ Peter- 
soh” will entitle any person to a copy of this valuable 
engraving gratis. See our unprecedented offers in the Pros- 
pectus for }§73, on the last page of the cover. 





Ar THis CHristmas Season, think of the poor! Few 
ef us but know somebody who is really in want of help; 
somebody that we can aid by sympathy, or judicious assist- 
ance. When the bells wake you, on Christmas morning, 
let it be with the recollection that one person, at least, will 
be the happier, that day, for what you have done. 

More THAN Seventy THovusanp Dotiars were spent, in 
1872, on the embellishments of “ Peterson.” This is more than 
any other magazine ever expended on illustrations. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Marjorie’s Quest, By Jeanie T. Gould, With Illustrations by 
Augustus Hoppin. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: J. RB. Osgood & Co— 
This isa very charming fiction. The heroine is an orphan girl, 
who is left to the charity of the poor Irish family where her 
mother has died, who is next adopted by a rich New York 
lady, who is afterward kidnapped, and who is finally restored 
to the friends of her childhood, and her parentage discovered. 
This is, however, but the bare outline of a story, which is 
filled in with rare delicacy, and with a quite unusual faculty 
for characterization, We suspect, indeed, that Marjorie 
herself, and also Judge Gray, are drawn from life, they are 
so natural. The two children, Puck and Posy, are positive 
photographs. They talk like children, and act like children. 
These graphic delineations, and that of Marjorie herself as a 
child, show that Miss Gould possesses an enviable knack in 
describing little ones. Another very unusual merit in this 
story is that its descriptions of what is called “ good society,” 
are as accurate as they are delicate: evidently the author is 
at home here: her ladies are real ladies, and her gentlemen 
real gentlemen, We hope often to hear from this new writer. 

Adventures of a Marquis. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol,, 8 vo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—1t is difficult io say 
which of Dumas’ novels is the best, if we except “The Three 
Guardsmen,” and “Monte Christo,” for all have the same 
vivacity of style, and the same absorbing siccession of inci- 
dents. With us, as we find by experience, it is the last we 
have read that seems the best. Hence it is that we pro- 
nounce that verdict on the “ Adventures of a Marquis.” 

The Little Sanctuary and Other Meditati By Ali d 
Raleigh, 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: Dodd & Mead.—This 
work has been reprinted, in advance, by an arrangement 





with tho English anthor and publishers. The style is fresh } 


and the subjects judiciously selected. Like all the books of 
Dood & Mead, it is neatly printed and bound. 


The Child of the Island Glen. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 1 vol., ; 





NEW BOOKS. 


Stories and Poems. By Mother and Daughter. 1 vol., smelt 


notice, than our limited space, this month, will allow. The 
mother is the well-known Caroline Gilman: the daughter is 
Caroline Howard Jervey. The poems, and some of the tales, 
are contributed by the mother: the rest of the tales are con- 
tributed by the daughter. In buying Christmas, or New- 
Year’s gifts, it would be well to remember this book. 

Picked Up Adrift. By Professor De Mille. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—We know this author principally 
from novels, which are among the best of their kind, and 
their kind is a cross between Charles Reade and Wilkie 
Collins. In this little story for lads, he keeps up all his old 
spirit of action, and thus has produced one of those narra- 
tives which a true boy delights in. 

Dollinger’s Fubles and Prophecies of The Middle Ages. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Dodd 4 Mead.—The translation of this 
book is the work of two several hands, one being Alfred 
Plummer. of Oxford, England, the other Professor H. B. 
Smith, D. D., of New York. Both have executed their task 
well. It is a volume that will find a welcome with many 
persons interested in theological disputes, 

Thirty Years in the Harem. Or the Autobiography of Melek- 
Hanum, wife of H. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet Pasha, 1 vol., 12 mo 
New York: Harper & Brothers—A book of very unusual 
interest. It draws aside the veil from the seclusion of female 
life in the Orient, and gives pictures of the interior of the 
Harem such as we have not had for many a day. The nar- 
rative, moreover, is as full of incident asa novel. 


The Lawrence Speaker. By Philip Lawrence. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada : T, RB, Peterson & Brothers.—This is a work of very 
great merit, It is a selection of articles in poetry and prose, 

itable to be declaimed in schools, colleges, literary societies, 
etc, etc. There are many such compilations before the 
public, but we think this one is altogether the best of them. 

California: For Health, Pleasure, and Residence, By Charles 
Nordhoff. 1 vol,, small 4 to. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Very decidedly the best book, in every respect, which has 
appeared on this subject. We can recommend it, not only 
for travelers, but also for settlers. It is full of the most 
trustworthy information. 


Travels in South Africa, Compiled and Arranged by Bayard 
Taylor. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.— 
Another of that excellent series, the “Illustrated Litrary of 
Travel, Exploration and Adventure,” of which three or four 
volumes have already appeared. 

The Bustace Diamonds. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper 4 Brothers—The last novel from An- 
thony Trollope’s pen, and the best that he has written, if we 
except “The Last Chronicle of Barset,” which, we incline 
to think, will always remain his master-piece. 

The Adventures of A Brownie. By the author of “ John Haki- 
fax, Gentleman.” 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—In these stories for children this author notably excels. 
This is one of her very best. ‘The volume is profusely i!jus- 
trated, It would make a capital Christmas gift. 








Premiums Paid to Experience, By Edward Garrett. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Dodd &4 Mead.—The aim of this book is to 
impress on the reader the wisdom, if not necessity, of leading 
a sober, thrifty, and religious life. The scheme is carried out 
in a succession of well-written autobiographical articles. 

Olive Varcoe. By Francis. Derrick. 1 vol., 8 vo. Boston: 
Loring.—A cheap, but neat, edition, of a novel that is sure 
to be popular. It forms one of that well-selected series, 


} “ Loring’s Railway Novels.” 


Hope Deferred. Ry Eliza Pollard. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 


16 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Another of the popular } Harper & Brothers——A novel, by a new writer, but one of 


“ Pleasant Cove Series,” by a widely-known writer of juvenile 
tales. The volume is illustrated. 





very considerable merit. It is a cheap, but geo? eprint, from 
the London edition. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Persons Gerrine Ur Civss ror PeTerson’s MAGAZINE 
would do well to call attention to the manner in which it is 
noticed by the newspapers. No other lady’s book receives 
such unqualified praise. Says the Skowhegan (Me.) Re- 
porter :—* In the matter of fiction it takes the lead.” Says 
the Ripley (Miss.) Advertiser:—* Its fashion-plates are su- 
perb. Every lady should have a copy of Peterson’s, as it is 
an indispensable article in the household. It is the cheapest 
magazine of the kind ever published.” Says the Buffalo 
(N. Y) Post:—* You can always rely on Peterson: you 
never receive a poor number.” Says the Thomaston (Ga.) 
Herald :—“ Every lady, who pretends to keep up with the 
times and the fashions, should subscribe for Peterson.” 
Says the Rhinebeck (N. ¥.) Tribune :—“ Its engravings and 
fashion-plates are worth alone double the cost of the maga- 
zine, and its literature is the best and most pure in cha- 
racter to be found in any publication, It is the cheapest as 
well as the best magazine in the country.” Says the George- 





town (8. C.)) Times :—* It has no superior as a magazine for 
ladies, and is fifty per cent. cheaper than many which are 
inferior in every respect to it.’ The Live Oak (Florida) 
Times says:—* Far ahead of any thing we have yet seen.” 
The Berlin (Canada) Telegraph says:—“Tt has always been 
noted for the superior Character of its literary contents ; and 
this, taken ia connection with the important fact that it is 
cheaper than any ine of its ch ter published, should 
place it in every household. Its colored fashion-plate is un- 
surpassed. It contains directions for making everything in 
the line of wearing apparel, patterns, embroidery and dress- 
trimmings. In fact, everything that one could ask for.” 
Hundreds of such notices are received every month. Do they 
not prove, that, whatever other magazine, or newspaper is 
subscribed for, Peterson should be subscribed for, first of all? 

Tue Mopern Wonper.—Experienced people are found 
wondering how so perfect a sewing machine as the New Wil- 
son Underfeed can be made so perfect in every part, so 
thoroughly adapted to the requirements of family sewing, 
and yet be sold for twenty dollars less than any other first- 
class machine. The reason is easy and plain. First, be- 
cause the Wilson Company is content with a fair profit, and 
do not belong to any combination, whose object is to keop up 
the price of sewing machines; and, secondly, because the 
most perfect machinery is used in its construction, The 
splendid establishment of the company is the best evidence 
that this policy has been a success, Salesroom at 1309 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The company want agents in country towns. 

Buryetr’s Fravoatna Extracts for housekeepers are 
among the positive advances of this nineteenth century. 
They are invaluable to the housekeeper, for flavoring ice- 
creams, custards, pies, jellies, soups, etc.; and they can be 
depended on as both pure and strong. Most of the best 
hotel-keepers in the United States testify to their great value. 
Not less meritorious are Burnett's Standard Preparations, such 
as Cocoaine, Florimel, Kalliston, Oriental Tooth-Wash and 
Gologne Water, which are as indispensable to a well-ordered 
toilet as the Flavoring Extracts are to a thoroughly sup- 
plied kitchen. Preparations of this kind, which are indis- 
putably meritorious, we are always glad to bring to the 
notice of our million readers. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at r 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- } 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation } 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- } 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, 306 } 
@hestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Caniton, Adver- } 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. i 
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A New Book By THe aurnor or “ BEAUTIFUL SNow,” en- 
titled “ Tue Ovrcast, AnD OrHER Poems,” has just been pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. The poem 
which lends its name to the book, “ The Outcast,” treats ite 
subject with originality and feeling, at once delicate and in- 
tense. The despair of the wretched parent, for his wife and 
children, is depicted with true artistic effect. All the other 
poems in “ Ths Outcast,” possess great interest, and display 
a lively and pleasant fancy, as well as a genuine, hearty 
sympathy with all the joys and sorrows of humanity. This 
volume will take strong hold of the heart and memory ; and 
will live and last, because the poems in it touch many chords 
of human sympathy. It is published in one large octavo 
volume, uniform with “ Beautiful Snow,” being printed on 
the finest tiated plate paper, and bound in green morocco 
cloth, with gilt top and side, and beveled boards, price Two 
Dollars, or in maroon morocco cloth, full gilt sides, full gilt 
edges, and beveled boards, price Three Dolla This firm 
has also published a new and “ ILLusrRaTED’ EpITION oF 
BeavtiruL Snow AND Oruer Poems.” with Original Illus- 
trations by Edward L. Henry, complete in one large octave 
volume, in uniform style with “The Outcast and Other 
Poems,” being printed on the finest tinted plate paper, and 
bound in green morocco cloth, with gilt top, gilt sides, and 
beveled boards, price Two Dollars, or bound in maroon mo- 
rocco cloth, with full gilt sides, full gilt edges, full gilt back, 
and beveled boards, price Three Dollars. Both of the above 
books are for sale by all Booksellers, or copies of either edi- 
tion of them will be sent by mail to any one free of postage, 
on receipt of the price, by the publishers, T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EXAMPLE For THE LADIEs.—Mrs. Carrie 8. Slater, Newark, 
N. J., has operated a Wheeler & Wilson Machine 18 years; 
for the last 13 years on her own account sewing fn families, 
and earned in that time $11,000; married, borne two chil- 
dren, done her own sewing, and attended to other h hold 
duties, 





Make Your SweetHeArt Hapry.—The Williamsport (Md.) 
Pilot says of Peterson’s Magazine :—“ Send two dollars to 
Charles J. Peterson, Philadelphia, and make your wife happy 
by getting this splendid work. Young man, if you waat 
yonr sweetheart to love you, send for this splendid book for 
her.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. XII.—Emerics—tuerr Use anp ABusE. 

In the 4 t of the di of children, there is ne 
Class of remedies, with the exception of cathartics, more fre- 
quently resorted to by the intelligent physician, or the mo- 
ther, than emetics. 

Their usefulness in childhood is unquestionable, and it 
would be well for the infantile race, were they more fre- 
quently administered than purgatives. For it is false prac- 
tice, and injurious as well, to carry off indigestible articles 
of food, recently taken into the stomach, producing colic, 
high fever, and even convulsions, by physic, thus irritat- 
ing, for several hours, the whole length of the alimentary 
tube, which might be thrown off by vomiting in a few 
minutes. 

Emetics, however, like all other active agents, are capable 
of doing good or evil, according to the manner in which 
they are given, and the kind employed. 

The shape of the infant's stomach is very favorable for the 
easy evacuation of its contents, and if induced, by mild 
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agents, the process is performed with great facility and 
entire safety. 

But if the emetic subst used be dingly nauseous, 
and, consequently, debilitating in character, its effect is both 
uncertain and positively injurious. Such are the antimo- 
nials, whether used in the form of antimonial wine or Coxe’s 
Hive Syrup; and these active agents, accordingly, are fre- 
quently hazardous to young children. Mothers should be 
impressed with the fact, that these medicines, just men- 
tioned, are not the simple and safe articles which they be- 
lieve them to be; that tartar emetic (or tartarized antimony) 
is the active and poisonous ingredient in the “hive syrup,” 
which so many mothers, upon the slightest pretence, are in 
the habit of continually dosing their offspring with, when- 
ever they observe them affected with “colds” or cough. 

The testimony of many of our most eminent physicians 
eould be given, wherein they declare that severe diarrhea, 
prolonged vomiting, delirium, convulsions, sudden prostra- 
tion, and death, have ensued, again and again, from even 
moderate use of tartar emetic. Besides being a powerful 
sedative to the circulation, it frequently acts as a local irri- 
tant upon the delicate mucous tissue of the stomach, and 
thus, in early life, is laid a morbid condition, which, sooner 
or later, eventuates into some form of dyspepsia. 

Hence the practice of mothers resorting to these two ac- 
tive articles of the materia medica, upon the manifestation 
of slight catarrh, should be almost, if not entirely aban- 
doned, as they possess too much activity, are too uncertain 
in their effects, and too dangerous in their action to be used 
by those inexperienced. (To a child, under a year, at least, 
a3 @ general rule, tartat emetic should not be given, and to 
others rarely, without the advice of a physician.) In lieu of 
these, let ipecacuanha be used, and it alone, in form of syrup 
—a medicine never known to be followed, in proper medi- 
einal doses, by any injurious consequences, but, generally, 
with the most happy benefit. The indications for the qd- 
ministration of simple emetic substances among a family of 
ehildren are quite For inet. , when the 
stomach is merely surcharged with milk, or any simple ali- 
ment, and severe colic ensues, manifested by the violent 
screaming of the infant, then, if nature comes not to its re- 
lief, she can be promptly and properly assisted by a little 
warm water, infusion or syrup of ipecacuanha. (Older chil- 
dren are apt to give baby improper articles of food, and great 
watchfulness on the part of the mother is here required, as 
well as when it is able to go alone, as it is prone to appro- 
priate to its use nuts, green fruits, gross vegetables, etc. 
which give rise to cramp, colic, diarrhoea, fever, and even 
convulsions. When sickness of this kind ensues suddenly, 
the mother is quite safe in assuming that her babe or chil 
has partaken of some coarse or indigestible substances, 
which give rise to the mischief, and a simple dose of ipecac 
ean be more judiciously given to learn the cause, and, at the 
same time, remo-¢e it, than the administration of teas, castor 
oil, or other purgatives. 











HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


CrovP is an inflammatory affection of the windpipe, some- 
times extending along the whole course of the larger bron- 
ehial tubes, or it may concentrate itself at the entrance to 
the windpipe, and in those parts of the throat most adjacent 
thereto. It is essentially a disease of childhood, and those 
having once suffered from it, are liable to repeated attacks ; 
but these are usually less severe. The spring and autumn 
are the seasons when it prevails most, and it more com- 
monly occurs in the northern States. It is a highly dan- 
gerous disease, rendered so from its situation, and the sever- 
ity of the inflammation attending it. From the inflamed 
surface there is thrown out a quantity of lymph, constituting 


} what is called a false membrane, which, as it thickens from 
further deposit, encroaches upon the calibre of the wind- 
pipe, causing that shrill sound on coughing which has been 
compared to the crowing of a cock. 

In the spring and autumn of the year, more especially 
during the prevalance of cold easterly winds, if a child show 
signs of feverishness, with dry cough, and if, at the same 
time, there be increasing hoarseness, there is every reason 
for alarm ; and now is the opportunity for energetic treat- 
ment. A warm bath, an emetic, and a mustard plaster to 
the throat, will be found the most useful agents at this 
stage of the disease; but it being of such an exceedingly 
fatal character, and the subsequent treatment depending so 
much upon the cendition of the patient as to age, constitu- 
tion, etc., the best advice we can offer is to lose no time in 
procuring the best medical attendance possible. The most 
convenient form of emetic for children is a mixture of anti- 
mony and ipecacuanha wine, in the proportion of one part 
of the former to three of the latter, a teaspoonful of which, 
to a child two years old, may be given every fifteen or twenty 
minutes until vomiting ensues. 

A most important consideration in the treatment of croup 
is the state of atmosphere of the room in which the patient 
lies, it being necessary that it should be warm and humid. 
The most suitable temperature is from sixty-five to seventy- 
five degrees. Moisture may be conducted into the apart- 
ment thus: place on the fire a kettle half-filled with water, 
and attach to the spout of the kettle a roll of card board or 
stiff brown paper, causing it to project into the room about 
halfa yard. As the steam is generated, it will then become 
diffused through the apartment. 





CHRISTMAS GAMES, 


Tre Mysterious Crrcies.—Cut from a card two disks or 
circular pieces, about two inches in diameter; in the center 
of one of them make a hole, into which put the tube of a 
common quill, one end being even with the surface of the 
card, Make the other piece of card a little convex, and lay 
its center over the end of the quill, with the concave side of 
the card downward; the center of the upper card being from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch above the end of the quill. 
Attempt to blow off the upper card by blowing through the 
quill, and it will be found impossible. 

If, however, the edges of the two pieces of card be made 
to fit each other very accurately, the upper card will be 
moved, and sometimes it will be thrown off; but, when the 
edges of the card are on two sides sufficiently far apart to 
permit the air to escape, the loose card will retain its posi- 
tion, even when the current of air sent against it be strong. 
The experiment will succeed equally well, whether the cur- 
rent of air be made from the mouth or from a pair of bel- 
lows. When the quill fits the card rather loosely, a com- 
paratively light puff of air will throw both cards three or 
four feet in height. When, from the humidity of the breath, 
the upper surface of the perforated card has a little expand- 
ed, and the two opposite sides are somewhat depressed, these 
depressed sides may be distinctly seen to rise and approach 
the upper card, directly in proportion to the force of the cur- 
rent of air. 

Another fact to be shown with this simple apparatus, ap- 
pears equally inexplicable with the former. Lay the loose 
card upon the hand, with the concave side up ; blow torcibly 
through the tube, and, at the same time, bring the two cards 
toward each other, when, within three-eighths of an inch, if 
the current of air be strong, the loose card will suddeniy 
rise, and adhere to the perforated card. If the card throuch 
which the tube passes have several holes made in it, the 
$ loose card may be instantly thrown off by a slight puff of air. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
RQ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 


Oyster Sowp.—Take one hundred oysters out of the liquor. 
‘To half of the liquor add an equal quantity of water. Boil. 
it with one teaspoonful of crushed allspice, a little mace, 
some Cayenne pepper and salt. Let it boil twenty minutes, 
then strain it, put it back in the stew-pan, and add the oys- 
ters. As soon as it begins to boil, add a teacupful of cream, 
and a little grated cracker, rubbed in one ounce of butter. 
As soon as the oysters are plump, serve them. 

Soup Without Meat.—To one quart of water add three po- 
tatoes, three onions, three turnips,.two carrots, a tablespoon- | 
ful of rice or barley, and salt to the taste. Boil it dowa to 
one pint, then add a little parsley, chopped fine, about ten 
minutes before it is taken off the fire, 





MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Roast Turkey.—Choose a cock-turkey ; he ought, if young, 
to have a smooth, black leg, short spurs, feet supple and 
moist, and eyes full and bright. Eschew pale, rough legs, 
long spurs, dry feet, and sunken eyes; the two latter condi- 
tions show the bird is stale. A middle-sized, fleshy turkey 
is esteemed in preference to one of immense growth; it is 
generally more tender, and its flavor more delicate. In cold 
weather it should be dressed a week after killing; in mild 
weather five days, or even four may be sufficient. After 
plucking your bird, singe him with white paper. In draw- 
ing, preserve the liver and gizzard, and take great-care not 
to break the gall-bag; if you do, the flesh is bitter, past all 
remedy, wherever it may touch. Draw the sinews of the 
legs, scald the feet, and take off the outer skin, and cutaway 
the claws. Wash well the inside of the bird, and nicely wipe 
the outside; cut off the neck, but leave sufficient crop skin 
to turn over; flatten the breast-bone to make it look plump; 
fill the breast with furcemeat, and sew the neck over to the 
back; skewer the pinions and thighs, and press the legs be- 
tween the breast and side bones, putting the liver under one 
pinion, the gizzard under the other. In order to make all 
secure, tie a string over the back of the bird, catching it at 
the points of the skewers, and tie iv the center of the back. 
As the dripping, whether of sausage-meat or of force-meat, 
makes a large addition to the size of the turkey, care must 
be taken that the heat of the fire is constantly to that part, 
or the breast will not be done enough. Fasten on the breast 
a sheet, or strips of buttered paper, to prevent it scorching; 
put it down toa bright fire at first, at some little distance, 
afterward nearer, keeping it well basted all the time. A 
small turkey takes one and a half hours to roast; one that 
weighs ten pounds will require two hours, and so on in pro- 
portion. About a quarter of an hour before you serve re- 
move the paper, lightly dredge the turkey with flour, and 
baste well with butter, Serve with a tureen ef brown gravy, 
and another of bread sauce. 

VEGETABLES. 


To Boil Potatoes.—-In Ireland potatoes are boiled in perfec- 
tion; the humblest peasant places his potatoes on his table 
better cooked than could half the cooks in this country by 
trying their best. Potatoes should always be boiled in their 
“jackets ;” peeling a potatoe before boiling is offering a pre- 
mium for water to run through it, and go to table waxy and 
unpalatable; they should be thoroughly washed, and put 
into cold water. In Treland they always nick a piece of the 
skin off before they place them in the pot; the water is gra- 
dually heated, bit never allowed to boil; cold water should 


Apple Sauce.—Pare, core, and quarter’six large apples; put 
} them into a sauce-pan, with just enough of water at the 
bottom to prevent their burning; add three cloves. Boil 
until they have become a pulp, beat them up thoroughly, 
sweeten to taste, and add a small piece of butter; the cloves 
should be taken out previous to serving. 

Potato Balls.—Boil the potatoes; mash them with butter, 
pepper, and salt, and the yolks of two eggs. Let them stand 
until they are cold, then roll them into balls. Egg and 
bread-crumb them, and fry them in hot lard. 


DESSERTS. 

A Good Christmas Plum-Pudding.—With one pound of clean, 
dry currants, and half a pound of good raisins, stoned, mix 
one pound of bread-crumbs, half a pound of fine flour, and 
one pound and a half of finely-shred suet ; add a quarter of 
a pound of sifted sugar, a grated nutmeg, a drachm of cinna- 
mon, two cloves, and half-a-dozen almonds, pounded, and an 
ounce each of candied orange and lemon, sliced thin ; mix all 
the materials thoroughly together in a bow! with a glass of 
brandy and one of sherry ; then beat very well six eggs, and 
slowly stir in till all be well blended; cover the bowl, and 
let the mixture stand for twelve hours; then pour it into a 
pudding-cloth and tie it, not very tight; put it into boiling 
water, and keep up the boiling for six hours. Serve with 
sugar sifted over, and wine or punch sauce, Brandy is usually 
sent in with a Christmas pudding, to be poured over the 
whole, or over each slice, then lighted and served in flames. 

Baked Plum-Pudding,—Soak the inside of a loaf of bread in 
boiling milk until quite soft; then beat. the bread up, add 
@ quarter of a pound of clarified sugar, half a pound of cur- 
rants, the same of stoned raisina, five eggs, well beaten, can- 
died orange, lemon, and citron, a few bitteralmonds, pounded ; 
mix all thoroughly; add a cup of brandy; place it in a dish 
and bake it; when done, turn it out and sprinkle powdered 
Buggr over. Or it may be boiled in a floured cloth or mould, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

English Omlet.—Two eggs, a téaspoonful of finely-chop- 
ped parsley and thyme, a teaspoonful of chopped onion, if 
liked, salt, pepper, and a large lump of butter. Beat whites 
and yolks separately, the whites to a stiff froth. Mix the 
herbs, pepper, and salt with the yolks. Put the onions and 
butter, about one and a half or two ounces, into your om- 
let-pan, and when the butter is quite melted, and very 
hot, mix whites and yolks together lightly; pour into the 
pan, and keep stirring the mixture with a spoon or knife 
till it begins to set; then merely shake it till it is done. 
Omlets made by this receipt are equal to those made by 
French cooks. Do not turn the omelet in the pan, not even 
half over, but turn it out upside down ; they are lighter so. 
A wood fire is the best for cooking them over—light chips 
thrown on the fire, so as to make a good wood blaze. You 
can make “scrambled” or “ buttered” eggs in the same way, 
by substituting a sauce-pan for the omelet-pan. 

Dressing for Chicken Salad.—Take five teaspoonfuls of the 
best English dry mustard, four yolks of eggs, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a very little Cayenne, beat this well together to a 
rich froth or cream, then add slowly a large spoonful of 
fresh olive oil; this must be again beaten. Take the white 
meat of three boiled chickens, cut it up finely, and on it 
squeeze the juice of three fresh lemons. Mix it well through 





it with finely-fringed celery. 

Puff Paste —Take one and a half pounds of flour, and one 
pound of butter—rub a small quantity of it in the flour—the 
juice of half a lemon, and the yolk and white of an egg, 





be added as soon as the water commences boiling, and it 
should thas be checked until the potatves are done, the skins ; 
will not then be broken or cracked, until the potetoe is } 
thoroughly done; pour the water off complet ‘ly, uncover the ' 
pot, and let the skins be thoroughly dry before peeling. 





beaten up; then add water to make the paste a proper con- 
sistence, roll it out, put the remainder of the butter in a mass 
in the center, fold it up, and let it lie one hour; then roll it 
out three times, folding it up. The butter used should bo 


‘ stiff, and free from buttermilk. 








the meat, and when served aid the dressing above. Garnish , 
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Eggs au Miroir —Butter a small pie-dish, and break into it 
48 Many eggs.as will lie, witheut breaking the yolks; cover 
them with cliopped parsley, Cayenne and salt them; put a 
good layer of bread-crumbs over; place them in the oven, 
taking care not to do them too much. Turn out on a flat 
dish, and garnish with parsley. Eujfs Brouilles. Mix a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut with a, teaspoonful of milk; 
break in two eggs with some salt and pepper ; keep stirring 
till they begin to set, then turn out instantly upon a slice 
of buttered toast. A little cold kidney or ham, minced, put 
in with the ®ggs, and seasoned accordingly,.makes a very 
savory dish. Eggs Atb.—Boil six eggs until very hard ; re- 
move the shells, and gut them across, preserving the whites 
in the form of cups, and cutting off a piece at the round end 
to make them stand; cut the yolks into small cubes, add 
some ‘minced ¢old ham, parsley and salt. . Mix these ingre- 
dients with cream.until they form. thick paste; then fill 
the cups formed of the whites with this compeynd heaped 
up in the middle ;‘place th6m im a dish; and pour a white 
sauce over them. bay 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Fro, 1.—Byewine Dugas or Mauve Sr.x.—The skirt is 
trimhied with Diack lace, caught up here and there with 
rosettes of black velvet, surrounded with narrow, black lace. 
The tunic is composed of black net, edged with black lace, 
and looped up. with rosettes of mauve silk. Berthe of 
black lace. 

Fia, 11.—Evente-Dress or Parmrose-CoLorep Sr.x.—The 
skirt is trimmed with two rows of black lace, and bias folds 
of the silk, and festooned with bows of primrose-colored rib- 
bon ; the skirt is not very long, and is quite simply tacked 
up in the back. The waist is halflight, with a black lace 
cape over it; and the Maria Antoinette sleeves are trimmed 
with black and white lace. 

Fia. 111.—Carrrace-Dress Or Onestwut-OoLoreD Poriin. 
—The lower-skirt has one very scant flounce, headed by a 
band of chinchilla fur. The upper-skirt has a deep, round, 
apton front, is very much puffed up behind, and finished by 
a band of fur. The waist has a round, apron-front, and is 
only a short, plain basque at the back, and, with the neck 
and sleeves, is trimmed with a band of fur. 

Fig. rv.—CarriacGe-Derss or Wine-Corormp S1rx.—The 
skirt has one deep, scant flounce. The black velvet Polo- 
naise is deep at the back, and looped up at the sides, and is 
untrimmed. ‘The wide, hanging sleeves, and long front, are 
trimmed with two rows of guipure lace. Bonnet of crimson 
velvet, wsth a long ostrich plume, 

Fie. v.—Waxrne-Dress oy BLAok Vutver anp Biwve- 
Gray CoLonep Stix.—The lower part of the skirt is of the 
silk, plain ; above that is a row of black velvet, plaited ; then 
a puffing of the silk; then a straight flounce on the upper- 
skirt of the velvet; then a puffed pannier of the silk. The 
jacket is of black velvet, slashed in the back and at the 
sides; ‘has wide sleeves, and is @immed with a row 
of fur. 

Fig. vi.— Wa.xine-Dress or Leap-Cotorep Poriin.—The 
skirt has one deep flounce, laid in full plaits, the tops of 
which are caught down. The upper-skirt, double cape, and 
sleeves, are trimmed with fringe. 

Fre. vit.—Wa krne-Denss or Ovrve-Green §11K.—The 
skirt has one full plaited flounce of the silk around the 
bottom, and two above it, across the front. The over-dress 
is a long Polonaise of the same silk, edged around the bottom, 
and looped up in the back with a watered ribbon, which 
forms a sash on the right side. Bows of ribbon and gimp 
leaves ornament the whole length of the front and the tops 
of the sleeves, 








GeneraL Remagks.—The Polonaise and redingote, either 
closed or open inefront, are stili in favor; over these can be 
worn, when it is necessary, any of the numerous wraps 
which may suit the style of the dress or the taste of the indi- 
vidual. As we have. heretofore said, the greatest liberty is 
given to personal fancy. The new colors are so subdued 
that one can hardly go astray in any combination one can 
make, Evening and house-dresses are made with skirts cut 
in the form of a peacock’s tail. They are plain in front, with 
the smallest of tabliers, and at the back there is a quantity 
of narrow flounces, hemmed and corded. These cordings, or 
pipings, are always of a different color from the dress. For 
examiple, the shade of* blue, called bleu de lin, is corded with 
prune color. When the flounces are cut out at the edge in 
leaf-like vandykes, and piped, they give the effect of a well- 
opened flower. Thusa pink silk toilet, with marrow van- 
dyked fi ea, is éxtremely pretty; the addition of a 
short tunic, either of ‘black or white lace, renders it more 
dpésay , a 

Basqves, or rather waists, round or pointed in front witht) 
small coat-like plaiting at the back, are almost universil 
all dresdes not.tmadewith a Polonaise, These basqués are 
not trimmed with fringe, ruffles, etc, only corded with a 
silk the color of the dress, or of some pretty harmonizing 
color. 

ALL Sasnes are tied at the side, and if not made of watered 
ribbon, are made df silk, lined with some color. ; 

Coat-SLeeves for dresses are almost universal. Most of 
the outside garments have wide sleeves. Ornamental butibns 
are very much in vogue; alpine lapis-lazuli, agate, coral, 
malachite, silver, gilt, enameled buttons are all found on the 
new French costumes. 

Mantis, Jaoxnts, etc,, are in such wariety that it is im- 
possible to describe them ; some are long, some short, some 
plain, others elaborately trimmed and bunched up, 

Bonnets aNd Hats are inexprossibly ugly for any but the 
most beautiful and youthful faces; and they are perched on 
the top of the head, overloaded with ornament, and can 
hardly fail giving a vulgar look to the most refined face. 

In Harepresarn@ there is the greatest variety. Lach 
lady appears to adopt the style most becoming to her, but 
still there are some general remarks to make, The hair is 
now combed straight back from the forehead more frequently 
than formerly. The hair is crepe or waved; but, instead of 
allowing the undulations to fall downward, they are upward, 
and short locks of hair of natural growth, fall along the top 
of the forehead. Above the hair, which is brushed upward, 
there is a torsade, twisted in a loose manner. Many ladies 
crown this torsade with an exquisite Milanese comb, made 
of open-work tortoiseshell, with a wreath of stars at the top 
of the comb. The hairis combed from the nape of the neck, 
and formed into a torsade a fantique, which is the new style 


of hairdressing. 











CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Lirrie Grax’s Dazes or Ouestnut-Cotorep Por- 
trn—The upper, lower-skirt, basque, and sleeves are scal- 
loped and edged with wide embroidery-braid. Two rows of 
the same braid is put on the skirts, above the scallops. 

Fie. 1.—Boy's Dress or PLum-Coronep Kerseymer.—The 
trousers are loose at the knee. The jacket is of the blouse 
shape, and e!l is trimmed with wide, silk braid. 

Fic. 111,—Grew’s Dress or Ovrye-Green CASHMERE.— 
Both upper and lower-skirts are trimmed with a ruffle, 
above which are rows of velvet ribbon of a darker shade 
than the dress. A loose sacque, with a cape of the cashmere, 
trimmed with the velvet ribbon. 

Fig. rv.—Lrrrie Boy’s Dress or Navy-Bius CashMeRa.— 
Thejskirt, jacket, and pocket, are all braided in black. 
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ten cents. gy he. catalogues of music and books sent 
eee to veland, pee by BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 











A GREAT INVENTION FOR LADIES’ WEAR! 


THE PATENT 


EUREKA AIR BUSTLE! 


Is very light and flexible, will always will always retain its perfect 
shape, no matter how heavy or yo the skirts, It ean be 
instantly enlar, or, desired size or shape. 
It will outwear a dozen ordinary "pastles and “when not in 


use may be folded away as easily as a pocket handkerchief. 

It can be washed as easily as any aiwe-4 garm Tt does 
not tear or-injure the underclothing. It serves the pu 

=f a fF a aad ISTLE, a complete C ION ‘for the back, a 

une: ces a ae | purposes, —— case of 

the water, upon as 

admi Th These B Bustles are 

WARRAN NTED, and are for sale by all first-class dealers in 

Goods, and by the EUREKA BUSTLE 

COMPANY, 141 Washington Street, Boston. Bé sure and 

get the genuine, marked “THs PATENT. Runes Am Busrtia, 

ABRANTED.” Sent-by mail on receipt of the retail price, 

$2.75, or by express, ©. 0. D. 





ant Berpenn Sao 
man, What 


by ee $, ean ree Mass, 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


FREE 1 ro A Bond stamp for po wefint ny a 
& OO., Publishers, } , Mass. ‘ 

















Recomm —Best Salve in 
Sold ry A eee son F. HENRY. $0 Sole 
Proprietor, 8 College Place, New York. 

GENTS WANTED.—We guarantee employment for all, 
A ae bs] PX 9a $2,000 or more a year. New 
works by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and others. 


ven away. Money made rapidly and easily at work for us. 
rite and see. Particulars free. Worthington, Dustin & 
Oo., Hartford, Ct. 








Pearl's White Gl ine pene- 
trates the skin without ney 
al Freckles, 


orme, Impurities and Discol- 
orationa, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving ye smooth. 
roft and pliab ped 





York, and by all druggists. 
You_ask WHY we can sell First 


Class 7 Octave a for ot S260 
We answer—lItcosts 
make sok 


Agent t Fis ak 
ts, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, = ship direct to fumni- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 

5 Years. Send for Mlustrated 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchanta, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Terriiories. Pleuse state where you saw 


this notice. 
U. &. Piano Go., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 















cir 
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THE NATIONAL 


half the regular size of 


Illustrated on scale one- 


beautiful and best adapted trimmings for Diack Alpaca and Mohair Snite. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


“ONIONNOTSA 


NOILVNIANOO 
HHL £0 AVAYVId 


bearing the above “trade-mark,” anil manufactured exclusively by us, are endorsed and recominended by tho leading 
Fashion Magaz‘nes throughout the country, and the most eminent Dress-Makers in New York City, as being the most 


&@ They are male from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRAND6 of Alpacas,and BEAVER BRAND pure black Mohairs, 
and can be obtained through the pr‘ne'pal Dry Goods and Dress Trimmings Stores throughout the United States. 
PEBAKE, OPDYCKE & ©0., 427 and 429 Broadway, New York. 
















Breech-Loading Shot Ga 















UN Wop 8 JUST PUBLISHED DY SUBSCRIPTION, 


WONDERFUL 
ESCAPES. 


P 0.00K 191 PITTSBURGHLPA, | | siatrio and Authentio and of abvorbing Inert. 
$8 to $160. singe Guna $9 to $2, ‘in tise, 8 3 | ELEVEN HUNDRED PAGES. 


Revolvers, $4 Stamp FoR Pricz List. Army 

Guns, Revolvers, dc., bought or traded for. SEVENTY FULL-PAGE Pram yey macnn = 
A MONTHI Horse and carriage furnixhed. AGEN I SORIBNER, ARMSTRONG & 

$4 Expenses paid. IB. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 00., Publishers, New York. 








bie, should procure a sample 


stores, and 
8. PALMER 1: Platt Street, New York. IF He YE. 





$ mate _mo-70 mecncy .t 


{ GENTS Wanteda,—Arc 
Acre: “rior us taan at enyeh else. Pozicu!acal.co. 
G. Stinson & Oo., Fine 4 Gay hing el. Bes dons aco. 





Liset tone Wee ss @ beautifal complexion, and have WON Ae en oO ME 


A 


=> 
mnAr 


eneloge ofthis mow suring fail face powder, wh ch GAMES 


px Nt} 


mat 











published. Price, $1./0, 


charming new book on llower and Out-Door 
Price, 50c., or bound in cloth $1. 


F LOWERS. WINDOW GARDENING. 


LADIES, SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES OF 


Tho Ladies’ Floral Cabinet.—A beautiful new ITome Pape 
to Flowers, Window Gardening and Pictorial Home Readi _* Exqui- 
titely illustrated, On trial 6 Miicacha, 60c,; 8 months, 2c. Specimengll 
copies free to every flower lover in the country. Only Tle. & year, and 
a package of Flower Seeds free. Clubs wanted everywhere. 

Window Gardering —.\ new book, superbly iilnstrnted, devoted 
Culture of Plants, Bulbs and Flowers for in-doors; the handsomest e 


Every Woman Her Own Flower Pecdonen, by Daisy Eyebright, a 
Garden:ug for 


The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper. rose or violet tinted ) your, 
own initial, Superb novelty. Handsome present. Llighly perfuinad. 
Attractive chromo on each box. Price 50c per box. 





rT, devoted 


r 


diea, 


Bea: 100 Papers st Club Rates. Every paper 25c. to 50c. less. than hl] 

I) ™) GC, price. Send stamp for List. 

eas The Horticu! uris -——A hand ly ill ted Magazine, devo t. 
Flowers, ing, Fruits and Cottages. On trial 3 —- ¥; 





f\ months, $1; 1 year be. 
ed Prospecius and Pre Sea > of all the above free on ok, Beare of stamp. 


egy woe pred ce 
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AZIN" thet, il ase bape. It contains tare 
i¢ 
sa athe lak Bay hay Sah Sake Peed aan 


Every lady ought to’take “ Peterson.” tt 


ii THE MAGAZINE FOR THA SECO. 


The stories Desi be the best ished an: 
Mrs. Re Harding | ~— omy Dal Veni, Ella Rodman 
Dennigon, and the & L’s Diary,” 





of 
are regular contrib’ hee so fe oon to net o~ hp outer horter =~ there will be 
Copyrighted Nove ee best ever offered to the public—vis 


THM LOST INMERIT ANGE, 
' THE WREOK OF THE KRAKEN, 


Mre, JA4Nxe G. AUSTIN, 


.- | THE RAID OF THE OAMANOHES, . 
| 


et gy carer - 0 


By Mrs, MARY BAYARD OLAREE. | 


A YEAR AND A-D be 


By FRANK LEE BENEDI 


es ae 


In. the nember and of its Illustrations, also, “PETERSON ” is unrivalled, Most other Megacineoeamp pot 
yr ings, -The Publistier a comparison Rete its 


SYREL: AND MEZZOTINY ENGRAVINGS: 


} Ee eas ‘Peterson’s,” aleo, is the only magazine that gives, Engraved on Steel, 


COLORED FASHION: PLATE 


PERES wood cuts. Patterns ofthe ad hata, 

ie tiara Sache rt ta ea ai b vERY May 
feature a ef 

out A the aid of s mantan-shaker, "the Pari, London, i 


5B ) PATTERNS: IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, etc. 


Novk Table Departm Magasiiie 1S W OLLY eee a doten or more 
OL OR! enero Paneer, en ie SiDPrERS fu UREES, Ch es “CHA ate ah wath om eye a Drbali 
ald: Fifty Oente or more. “ that gives thiese. 
°TS FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE. SICK Cin ek ete, hg: 


} 4? 2 ress 

~E % on alons wil be reorh the ye sereapet ie ie pee pA + 
| D reba Se aes ehter. Also, Hinw on Horticulture, he,; rs 
pe ; - in Advanos)—1 Copy, One Year, > 38,00 
LIBERAL OFFERS FOR CLUBS!!! 








Bs 


—— a0 ~ 





on 
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A evanass Dearevins- For either of the two following Clubs, at-the-prices-named, we wil Ge? 
premium, ‘the new and costly Dake. framing, (16-inches by. 24.) Caner WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM.” 
50 


} An ack Sen For elther of the four “folio »wing Clubs, we will send, as + 4 premiom, a copy of the 


| for 1873. 
~“" 4@opies, One'Year, for. . 4 . ilgili idl ee 
O08 , SRA ee a ; 
YO (8 Btw Re eRe hs 
15 “ od " ger a og Seth to ee ae 
Both an Extra Copy and a Presttine am Engraving. For either of the four fo! lowing Clube, we will sead, 
sremiame, both an extra copy of the Magazine, and “Curisr WrePine OVER JERUSALEM.” / 























| 





as 





5 Copies, One Year, for- - .. -~- + + * : . + $8.00 | 
\ is” . mr + ie See ME - ~. 37.00 ; | 





‘ 















18 is. « ee 24.00 
a a re: seta Post-Office order on Philwiclphia, or a draft on Philadaiphia or New York: If neith er 
- Greenbacks or Notesof National Bank. In the later case, register your letter. Add: . 
SRE: a cee 








neice. 


Wenn ale = : 
: TSS ~ 
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a” Fess 
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